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middle west. Its policies are up-to-date in every way 

with liberal, attractive features which make them sell. 
It insures both men and women on equal terms. It places 
total abstainers in a class by themselves and gives them the 
benefit of the saving in mortality which has averaged 25% for 
the past seven years. 


(92 Company is having a healthy steady growth in the 


It is a Legal Reserve Company operated under the supervision 
of the insurance laws of the state of Illinois. All its invest- 
ments are made in farm mortgages. Its interest earning 
therefrom for 1915 was 6.2%. It makes attractive contracts 
with general agents. It is nowdeveloping several central and 
western states and has good openings for good men. 
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LAST SESSION OF THE 
AMERICAN CONVENTION 


C. F. Coffin of the State Life Was 
Chosen as President of 
Organization 








SEAY’S ABLE PAPER READ 





All Members Are Proud of the Meet- — 


ing This Year, Which Was 
Excellent 





MUCH DONE AT THE SESSIONS 


(FROM A STAPF CORRESPONDENT) 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16—The Ameri- 
can Life Convention closed its annual 
meeting today by electing Vice-Presi- 
dent C. F. Coffin of the State Life as 
president by acclamation. He is a big 
man in this organization. 

. A. Grimsley of the Jefferson 
Standard was elected to succeed Mr. 
Coffin on the executive committee. The 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Thomas L. Miller was contested for by 
Dr. E. G. Simmons of the Pan-Ameri- 
can and H. G. Everett of the Central 
Life, Dr. Simmons winning by a close 
vote. Henry Abels of the Franklin 
Life and Harry L. Seay of the South- 
land were reelected unanimously. Fol- 
lowing the election of officers and state 
vice-presidents, Mr. Coffin took the 
chair and brought to a close the largest 
and most successful meeting in the his- 
tory of the association. 


President E. A. Woods Speaks 


A visitor Saturday morning was Presi- 
dent E. A. Woods of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. At the 
executive session Friday night it was 
decided to continue to request the fil- 
ing of circulation reports from insur- 
ance newspapers and companies were 
urged to support papers reporting. 
The final session opened with reading 
of reports during past year. Six offi- 
cials have passed to the beyond, more 
than during any previous year. Reso- 
lutions in memory of Dr. Ambrose 
Talbott, medical director, Kansas City 
Life; E. L. Williams, vice-president 
Inter-Southern; Isaac Davenport, sec- 
retary and actuary Pan-American Life; 
Julian Sonntag, vice-president West 
Coast-San Francisco Life; D. J. Mc- 
Namara, treasurer North American 
Life, and MHenry Salzer, « president 
United States Annuity & Life, were 
offered by Chairman Johnson of the 
resolutions committee. 


Thanked Local Men 


Votes of thanks were expressed to 
Christ Church, in whose auditorium the 
meetings were held, to press represent- 
atives and to the St. Louis Life com- 
panies and especially to J. A. McAvoy, 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee for his thorough and painstaking 
preparation for and care of the visitors. 

J. B. Reynolds, chairman of the com- 
mittee on revision of disbursements 
section of the standard report blank, 
which worked with the joint commit- 
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MULTIPLE LINE ISSUE 
PROVES INTERESTING 


George Roslington and H. G. 
Everett Take Opposite Sides 
in the Discussion 











MANY POINTS ARE MADE 





American Life Convention Decides Not 
to Officially Endorse the State 
Federation Movement 





DALY ASKS FOR THE ACTION 





(FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 15—A spirited 
debate on the very leading question, 
“Shall Life Insurance Companies Write 
Multiple Lines?” was the chief feature 
of the Friday afternoon session of the 
American Life Convention. George 
Roslington, secretary of the Occidental 
Life of Albuquerque, held the affirma- 
tive, and H. G. Everett, secretary of the 
Central Life of Iowa, had the negative. 
Both men were firm believers in the 
causes which they upheld, which added 
greatly to the vigor and interest of the 
discussion. The interest which the 
question holds for the members of the 
convention was evidenced by the readi- 
ness with which all joined in the dis- 
cussion following the reading of the 
papers. No coaxing was necessary to 
get the men on the floor. Perhaps it 
was simply that the executive session 
Thursday night had cured them of all 
traces of stage-fright. 


Did Not Endorse the Federation 


At the afternoon session the Ameri- 
can Life Convention again decided that 
it would be unwise for the convention 
as a body to endorse or become a part 
of the Insurance Federation. The ac- 
tion Was not in any way a criticism of 
the methods, purposes or aims of the 
federation movement, and in fact prac- 
tically every speaker took occasion to 
endorse the movement and to urge 
every company tu become a member of 
the federation in its home state; but 
the opinion was strongly against the 
convention as a whole endorsing and 
becoming in some degree a sponsor for 
a sister organization. 


Daly Championed the Movement 


At the executive session Thursday 
night, Thomas F. Daly, president of the 
Capitol Life of Denver, read a paper 
urging the endorsement of the Insur- 
ance Federation movement by the con- 
vention, and moved the appointment of 
a committee of five to devise means of 
cooperation with the federation. The 
motion was brought to the official notice 
of the convention by the motion of J. B. 
Reynolds, at the morning session, re- 
ferring the matter to the resolutions 
committee, and calling for a report at 
the afternoon session. Without reflect- 
ing in any way on the federation, the 
committee felt that it would not be 
expedient to adopt the resolution, on 
the grounds already stated. 

Mr. Daly made a strong plea for 
cooperation by the life companies with 
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the federation, on the ground that the 
American Life Convention companies 
are deeply interested in the work of the 
federation. Charles F. Coffin, of the 
State Life, explained that it was not a 
question of the value of the federation 
work, nor was the question before the 
convention one as to the desirability of 
state insurance, or its danger to the life 
insurance business. He himself, in his 
own state, he said, was cooperating fully 
with the Insurance Federation, but he 
was opposed to the convention as a 
whole endorsing the movement or be- 
coming a party to it. He also doubted 
whether it was in the power of the 
convention to take such action. 

The matter of the next meeting place 
of the convention was referred to the 
executive committee, as the committee 
reported sentiment was strongly in fa- 
vor of holding the meeting at about 
the time and place of the National 
Association of Life- Underwriters. 


Lindly Reports on Agencies 


At the beginning of the session 
Wray A. Lindly, superintendent of 
agents of the Security Mutual of Lin- 
coln and chairman of the committee 
on agents and agencies, made his re- 
port. During the past year 453 report 
cards and 45 special reports on agents 
have been furnished to the companies, 
and 5,932 cancellation reports had been 
turned in. Practically all of the com- 
panies are cooperating in the work of 
the committee. 

E. M. Grossman, secretary of the 
Legal Section, reported-on the work of 
the section. 


Important Paper on Female Risks 


A most important paper on the ques- 
tion of “Insurance of Women” was 
contributed by T. A. Phillips, secretary 
of the Minnesota Mutual. The fact 
that in general women are longer lived 
than men would seem to make insur- 
ance on women a desirable field for 
companies. But from earliest knowl- 
edge, the experience of insured women 
has been highly unfavorable, and for 
years practically no companies would 
write this class. Mr. Phillips analyzed 
the causes for this unfavorable expe- 
rience, and gave the results of numer- 
ous investigations of the question. In- 
complete medical examinations, a 
keener intuition of impending sickness, 
the slight economic importance of 
women until recent years, and conse- 
quent moral hazard, and the element 
of speculation, are the contributing fac- 
tors in the high mortality on insured 
women. 


Active Solicitation a Help - 


Active solicitation of female busi- 
ness, thus to a large extent eliminat- 
ing moral hazard and speculation, med- 
ical examinations, and the requirement 
that insurance be actually needed, were 
among the steps suggested which have 
been found efficient in making female 
business profitable. Mr. Phillips’ paper 
was a complete history and analysis 
of the proposition, with sane, well con- 
sidered and practical suggestions, and 
pointed the way for a safe exploration 
into a vast field of new prospects. 


Argument at Cross Purposes 


Unfortunately, in the debate on the 
question of multiple lines, the issue 
was not clearly defined, nor were defi- 
nitions exact. As a result, there was 
some argument at cross-purposes, and 
the points raised were not as clear as 
they might have been. But it was a 
no-decision bout, anyhow, and the prin- 
cipal object, which was to get a thor- 
ough discussion of the whole subject, 
was attained. 

Mr. Roslington’s Plea 

George Roslington took the ground 
that insurance is, or should be, a pro- 
prietary and not a cooperative business, 
and that the companies have and are 
making a mistake in educating the pub- 
lic to believe that they are entitled to 
insurance at cost. He held that the 
stockholders are entitled to a legiti- 
mate return upon their investment, and 
that if, by doing a multiple line busi- 
ness, the return upon their investment 
can be made greater, they are entitled 





to the privilege of doing such business, 
as long as all interests are fully safe- 
guarded and the assets of the life de- 
partment are held as a sacred trust. 


Mr, Everett’s Position 


Mr. Everett took the ground that 
service to policyholders is the primary 
and by far the most important con- 
sideration in life insurance; that sala- 
ries, dividends to stockholders, or any 
other considerations, are merely inci- 
dental. He held that life insurance is 
the greatest calling on earth and con- 
ducted upon the highest plane. Mixing 
it with any other form of insurance, 
he believes, will only detract from the 
dignity and usefulness of the institu- 
tion. Mr. Roslington believed that life 
insurance companies should be allowed 
to transact every form of insurance— 
fire, casualty, marine, liability. Mr. 
Everett was opposed to a life insurance 
company even incorporating in its poli- 
cies the double indemnity or disability 
clauses. 

Practice in Europe 


Mr. Roslington cited the European com- 
panies which have from the first done a 
multiple line business, with uniform suc- 
cess, absolute security to policyholders, 
and with large profits to stockholders. Mr. 
Everett also used the European companies, 
showing how life insurance had remained 
subordinate and: undeveloped until the 
American companies struck out on the 
single path of specializing on life insur- 
ance, leading to the tremendous growth of 
the institution in this country, and point- 
ing out that not until life insurance was 
freed from the drag of multiple lines did 
it come into its own. Mr. Everett’s view 
of the business of life insurance was in- 
spiring, revealing a practical idealism and 
veneration of the institution of which he 
ae worthy representative, which was up- 
lifting. 


Dr. Fricke’s Talk 


The immediate question before Ameri- 
can life companies is not so much as to 
whether they shall do a multiple line busi- 
ness, in the usual sense, as whether they 
shall engage in the health and accident 
business, in conjunction with their life 
business, and this practice found many ex- 
ponents among the convention members. 
Dr. Fricke, of the Great Northern Life, 
told how he had had incorporated into the 
Wisconsin law more than twenty years 
ago the authorization for Wisconsin life 
companies to insure “the life and health” 








CHARLES F. COFFIN, Indianapolis, 
New President American Life Convention 





companies, had added the double indem- 
nity clause, because he wanted some trad- 
ing stamps to help sell his policies. The 


LAST SESSION OF THE 
AMERICAN CONVENTION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


tee, reported that suggested changes 
were deemed inexpedient by the insur- 
ance commissioners’ special committee. 
The committee was continued with 
thanks, O. J. Arnold of the Illinois be- 
ing substituted for V. M. Kime, who is 
now with the Travelers. 
Woods Comes to Bat 

E. A. Woods came to bat with a 
live and effective suggestion, as usual. 
Mr. Woods called attention to the 
thrift campaign of the American Bank- 
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of policyholders, with the belief that in- 
surance should cover the complete hazard. 
He also believes strongly, however, that 
the accident feature, when written in con- 
junction with the life policy, must run 
with the life contract, and continue during 
the life of the contract. 


" President Hamilton’s Remarks 


President Hamilton of the Federal Life 
claimed that life companies are all already 
writing an accident business, in that their 
policies protect against accidental death, 
and that in insuring the policyholder 
against accident and sickness, as well as 
loss of life, the companies were increasing 
their service; Specialization may be car- 
ried too far, he said, and efficiency and 
service may sometimes be increased by 
broadening the scope of the service. He 
predicted that the writing of accident and 
health insurance by life companies was 
just in its infancy, and that it was des- 
tined to a large growth. 


James P. Sullivan’s Views 


Vice-President James P. Sullivan, of the 
Farmers & Bankers, pointed out that if 
the bars were thrown down for life com- 
panies, they would also be thrown down 
for the fire companies, which would soon 
open life departments. As a result, every 
local fire insurance agent would soon be- 
come a side-liner in the business, with 
five or six rate-books, and he would also 
soon “get wise” to the peculiarities of the 
various medical directors, so that he could 
place almost any risk by the proper selec- 
tion of company. 

President Peak of the Central Life, of 
Iowa, upheld his secretary in his views. 
The Central Life experimented for one 
year with the health and accident busi- 
ness, and sold it out at the end of the first 
year. They found that many of their best 
producers, when they divided their time 
between life and accident, cut down their 
+= sgmaaa and productivness to a great ex- 
ent. 

James H. Jamison, president of the 
Western Life of Des Moines, frankly 
stated that he, and he believed most of the 





ers’ Association for 1,000,000 new de- 
positoers. He urged that insurance 
companies follow up this campaign 
with a campaign for 6,000,000 new pol- 
icyholders and to get 6,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens to start a new program of 
thrift by taking out life insurance poli- 
cies. He suggested that each company 
could report weekly to a central bureau 
on all applications which show no in- 
surance previously carried. In this way 
life insurance would be linked up with 
thrift and patriotism and preparedness 
as well. 


Harry L. Seay’s Address 


Harry L. Seay, of the Southland Life, 
gave his address on “Distribution of In- 
vestments.” It did not deal with the 
Robertson law of Texas, as might have 
been expected, but it was a thorough an- 
alysis of general company practice, point- 
ing out some of the hazards which must 
be watched. He cautioned against invest- 
ment in home office buildings which make 
a poor return and it is hard to realize on 
the investment. He suggested that schools 
and universities should have courses of 
training on the science of investing. 

Chairman A. F. Hall of the committee 
on cost of new business, reported that 
in 1915 the reports from 76 companies 
showed an average increase of 2 percent 
in acquisition cost over 1914. Chairman 
Hamilton of the departmental supervision 
committee reported no instances of fric- 
tion had been reported pointing to im- 
provement in uniformity of rulings. The 
membership committee reported eleven 
new members. A resolution approving E. 
A. Woods’ suggestion for a thrift campaign 
was unanimously adopted, being offered by 
T. W. Vardell. Charles F. Coffin’s name, 
in nomination for the presidency, was 
placed before the convention by A. 
Deitch for the Indiana companies, sec- 
onded by Harry L. Seay, Southland Life, 
and the vote was unanimous. 





STRONG PAPERS READ 


AT FRIDAY SESSION 





Federation Question Considered in 
Executive Session and Sent 
to Committee 


VISITORS AT MEETING 


Duty of Companies in Campaign for 
Health Conservation Is 
Pointed Out 





(FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT.) 


St. Louis, Sept. 15.—Three interest- 
ing papers on important questions of 
underwriting and company practice 
made up the Friday morning program. 
All papers were long, and little time 
for discussion remained. Commission- 
ers E. R. Harper of Colorado and A. L. 
Welch of Oklahoma are attending the 
convention and were called on for brief 
talks. A welcome was extended by 
President Grimsley to J. Newton Rus- 
sell, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and A. C. Larson, secretary of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, who attended the session. 

At the executive session Thursday 
night, Thomas Daly, president of 
the Capitol Life, moved the endorse- 
ment of insurance federation move- 
ment, and in order to get the matter 
on the records of the convention, J. B. 
Reynolds, president of the Kansas City 
Life, at the morning session moved 
that the matter be referred to the reso- 
lutions committee. 


Report on Uniform Laws 


The report of the committee on uni- 
form laws was submitted by Chairman 
Wells. The uniform laws committee 
suggested that the convention, before 
taking action, wait for the draft of the 
model code which is being drawn up 
by the American Bar Association, so 
that the convention could work with 
the bar association in securing its 
adoption if the bar association draft 
was found satisfactory. 

E. C. Cooper, president of the Great 
Republic Life, was unable to attend 
the meeting, and his paper was read 
by Secretary Blackburn. He dicusssed 
“Restricting Loan and Surrender Val- 
ues,” pointing out some methods by 
which companies might restrict the 
evil of excessive loaning on policies. 


Tells of Southern Mortality 


Dr. J. Allison Hodges, medical direc- 
tor of the Atlantic Life, as a south- 
erner with the interests of the south 
warmly at heart, and as medical direc- 
tor of one of the successful southern 
companies, was particularly well fitted 
to discuss his subject, “Some Aspects 
of Southern Mortality.” He said that 
the reputation which the south had 
earned for excessive mortality was un- 


warranted by a critical scrutiny of the . 


facts, except in certain localities. While 
mortality in the south has undoubtedly 
been high, this has been due, not to 
faults in the climate or natural condi- 
tions, but to the people themselves. 
Excessive drinking and eating, the 
large number of violent deaths, and the 
ravages of, certain diseases, due to lack 
of knowledge of sanitation, have been 
the chief causes of excessive mortality, 
and these are rapidly being overcome. 


Every- Agent a Health Officer 


Dr. Jacobson of the Central States 
Life pointed out the ways in which 
companies can help in improving sani- 
tary conditions, through their agency 
forces and other educational /means. 
The American Life Convention com- 
panies work almost entirely in the 
country districts, and it is here that 
education is needed most badly. Every 
agent, he said, should be a health 
officer for his territory and should be 
a center of information about proper 
disposal of sewage and general ques- 
tions of hygiene. 
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President Grimsley’s Address 





Urges Companies to Work Out Plan for Cooperation on Employment of 
Agents—Suggests Companies Invest Reserves in Territories From 
Which They Come so That Compulsory Investment Laws, 

Which Are Sure to Be Adopted, May be Forestalled 





N his address as president of the 
| convention, George A. Grimsley, 

president of the Jefferson Standard 
Life, devoted much attention to the 
subject of home investment and com- 
pulsory investment legislation. His 
address follows: 

No factor: has been more potent in 
the development of this great country 
of ours than life insurance and the 
assets of the life insurance companies, 
at all times seeking long time, safe 
investment. With the aid of life insur- 
ance funds the captains of industry 
have been enabled to uncover the hid- 
den treasures of the earth, to tunnel 
mountains, to cross the seas, to over- 
come every obstacle and thereby bring 
in close contact every nation and every 
nook and corner of the earth. 


Enforced Savings Account 

Life insurance is an ‘enforced sav- 
ings account that is at all times avail- 
able if the insured lives, and most avail- 
able if he dies. It protects the home, 
the foundation stone of American prog- 
ress, and is the safety anchor of the 
great ship of state. It limits the num- 
ber of poor houses, jails and peniten- 
tiaries by driving want from the doors 
of widows and orphans. In fact, it 
is so beneficent and far-reaching in its 
good results that it is only a question 
of time when we shall have both state 
and national compulsory insurance laws. 
There will be compulsory provisions 





for guaranteed monthly incomes for 
the widows and orphans and for the 
aged, 

Biggest Growth Yet to Come 


Life insurance is just in its infancy. 
In 1880, with a population of only 50,- 
000,000, there were 595,000 in the United 
States carrying $1,439,000,000 of insur- 
ance. In 1916 there are 100,000,000 
population, 40,000,000 policyholders, 
carrying over $22,000,000,000 of insur- 
ance. Since 1880 the population has 
only doubled, while the insurance in 
force has increased fifteen fold, and yet 
only about 10 percent of the insurable 
risks in the United States are insured. 

*” s s 


ONLY ORGANIZATION OF COM- 
PANY EXECUTIVES 


In the language of our worthy secre- 
tary, “The American Life Convention,” 
is the only organization of life insurance 
executives in the world. Other associa- 
tions limit their members to special forms 
of executive activities. Ours is a company 
organization, and the executives of the 
companies are the speaking representa- 
tives of the business of the convention. 
Never before have the managerial, actu- 
arial, accounting, legal, medical and 
field officers been brought into an or- 
ganization for the exchange of informa- 
tion and substantial cooperation. We 
occupy a field all our own, without com- 
petition, but ready at all times for 





cordial cooperation for the general good 


of the business in’ which we are en- | 


gaged. 
Convention’s Big A 


I think it will be admitted by all 
students of life insurance in the United 
States that this organization accom- 
plished more important results to com- 
panies, policyholders and the public 
than any other institution representa- 
tive of the interests of life insurance. 

We do not boast of our achievements, 
because the work undertaken at the 
date of organization has, through a 
process of natural evolution, developed 
into a power and influence for the good 
of each and the good of all that was 
not anticipated. 


Better Than Reserve Banks 


The American Life Convention was 
born in the Hotel Jefferson, just across 
the way, on Jan. 30, 1906. It was my 
pleasure and good fortune to attend 
the first annual meeting at Chattanooga, 


plish t; 





Tenn., on Sept. 28, 1906, and every suc- | 


cessive annual meeting except the one 
at Denver. I have watched its growth 
from fifteen companies with $94,000,000 
of insurance to ninety-nine companies 
with $2,133,000,000 of insurance. The 
general distribution of these companies 
and their assets will do more to prevent 
the concentration of capital and thereby 
promote the general prosperity of the 
country than the national reserve banks. 
Who can foretell what they may do 
in twenty-five years toward the greater 
development of the now less prosperous 
sections of our country? 


Character Greatest Asset 


Notwithstanding its magnificent 
growth and power and efficiency, I 
love to think of this convention as a 
big, healthy child, that has just learned 
to walk alone. I have seen men of 
ability and power and influence meet in 
these conventions from year to year 
with an honest purpose to achieve the 
best in the life insurance field, and they 
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have done it. It is true that many of 
the men, who have undertaken to build 
life insurance companies were not ex- 
perienced life insurance men, but men 
of character and ability. It is by men 
of this class that success is achieved 
in all big undertakings. It is not the 
brilliant genius who succeeds in the 
business world, but the man of average 
ability, endowed with common sense, 
energy and persistency. It is also 
true that errors have been made, but 
who does not err? In what line of 
business are all undertakings success- 
ful? Some have thought that a large 
paid-in capital and surplus, a large jiome 
office building, the opening of much 
territory and establishment of hand- 
some branch offices, with big salaries 
and big office allowances, were every 
evidence of a big success, but later dis- 
covered their delusion and found to 
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PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 


sansa INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


$5,500,000 
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CAPITAL (FULLY PAID) $1,000,000 


AN AMERICAN — in name, in spirit — and in territory. 
accentuated thro’ the recent merger with it of The Meridian Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, the Pan-American has not only become a bigger factor 
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their sorrow that “not all that glitters 
is gold.” ee 
* 


HOW LIFE COMPANIES MUST 
BE BUILT UP 


I desire here to emphasize what, in 
my opinion, are a few of the elementary 
principles that underlie the building of 
a safe, sound life insurance company. 

It must be organized and managed 
by men of character and common sense, 
men who have at heart the serving of 
the policyholders, the building of a 
great life insurance company, men who 
are willing to labor and wait, who are 
willing to make sacrifices. Many new 
companies wanted to begin big. They 
were like the boy who wants to begin 
where his father left off. He is not 
willing to Pay the price of success by 
labor, hard work, economy, patience 
and perseverance. The building of a 
life insurance company cannot be done 
in a day or a year. Time is one of 
the essentials. 


Honest Agent Absolute Necessity 


There must be an adequate rate, a 
careful selection of risks, and this 
means a careful selection of agents and 
medical examiners. I venture the as- 
sertion that the honest agent is as 
important a factor in the selection of 
risks as the medical examiner. 

The management must not be too 
eager for new business. This leads to 
high commissions, big office allowances 
and advances to agents. Herein lies 
the principal danger. You will find 
that the failures in every section of the 
country have been due largely to high 
commissions and large advances to 
agents, and not to rascality or excessive 
salaries to officers and employes. There 
must be the strictest economy of man- 
agement. The company must live 
within its means. 


Mortgage Loans Best Investment 


There must also be the most careful 
investment of the assets of the com- 
pany. These assets should be distrib- 
uted in the territory in which the com- 
pany does business, and be confined 
very largely to loans on improved real 
estate, well located, consisting of good 
commercial business property, good 
residence property—the home of the 
borrower—and good farm property in 
a good state of cultivation, owned and 
operated by the borrower. The prop- 
erty should be carefully inspected and 
appraised and not over one-half of a 
conservative valuation should be loaned. 
I know of one company that has fol- 
lowed this plan for fifteen years, that 
had only one foreclosure during the 
first twelve years—and that by request 
to settle a copartnership—and only half 
a dozen or more during the last three 
years, probably the most trying time 
financially we have had for half a cen- 
tury. 

y mcnmane Leaders on Mortgages 

As early as 1866, the German com- 
panies had as much as 60 percent of 
their assets invested in loans on real 
estate. In 1903, they had nearly 80 
percent so invested. The selection of 
life insurance investments must be as 
carefully guarded as the selection of 
life insurance risks. The two principal 
sources of profit in life insurance are 
the savings in mortality and excess 
interest earnings. Life insurance in- 
vestments must, therefore, combine 
safety with a high element of earning 
power. It may be added that those 
companies, as a rule, which have large 
mortgage holdings of a high grade, 
well selected and distributed, are earn- 
ing the highest rate of interest. 

* . * 
BEST RESULTS FROM CONCEN- 

TRATED EFFORTS 


In no field of endeavor is there 
greater need of intensive development. 
The wise builder of a life company will 
develop territory thoroughly and open 
new territory slowly. The best place 
in the world to write new business is 
where you have some, and the easiest 
place to keep your business on the 
books is where you have more. The 
hardest place in the world to write new 


business is where you have a lot of 
lapsed policies, or ip the wake of a 
disreputable agent. 


One Way of Getting Agents 


When a2 company enters new terri- 
tory, it should be equipped to make an 
impression on that territory in a short 
time by writing a good volume of se- 
lect, high-class business. This will at- 
tract new agents of character and en- 
able you to get and hold new business. 
It has been my observation that, if 
a company enters a community, or a 
state, and drags along indifferently for 
several years, it finds it very difficult 
to overcome the handicap. A small 
amount of business written in a large 
territory is very expensive business. 
On this rock many have gone to pieces. 

Easiest and Best System 


With a good volume in a small terri- 
tory, it is easier and cheaper to get new 
business and easier and cheaper to keep 
business. It is a comfort and inspira- 
tion to both agent and policyholders. 
I would not have you understand that 
I do not believe in expansion. I do, 
but no faster than you can develop 
the territory well and hold it. No 
company in existence can enter a com- 
munity, write a lot of business and go 
away and leave it. It will go off. This 
concentrated effort enables the agent 
and company to keep in close touch 
with and hold it at less expense. 

Keeping Business on the Books 


In building a life company, it is just 
as important to keep the business on 
the books as it is to put it on. It 
is much easier to keep the business on 
the books in a community where you 
have a number of satisfied policyhold- 
ers. One of the most important factors 
in securing satisfied policyholders is 
the honest agent. The insurance must 
be sold right. The insured should 
thoroughly understand the policy he 
buys. It should be the one that is best 
for him. He should not be oversold. 


Measure Company by Agent 


The company must establish a reputa- 
tion for fairness, justice and liberality. 
Water cannot rise above its level, 
neither can a life company stand much 
better in a community than its agent. 
If great care is not exercised, every 
time a company increases its number 
of agents, it increases its chances of 
loss, both in dollars and cents and repu- 
tation. If business does not renew, 
nothing is more effective than a per- 
sonal interview by the agent who wrote 
it—if he wrote it right—or a representa- 
tive of the home office. 

Right here I want to emphasize the 
idea that a renewal commission should 





be given as compensation for keéping 
the business on the books and not as 
part of the compensation for putting 
it on the books. 


Should Consider It Profession 


I am thoroughly satisfied that the 
rate book ofa company should go 
only into the hands of honest, industri- 
ous agents. Men who have sense 
enough to know that the best interest 
of the company is their best interest. 
The greatest danger in building a life 
company lies in the selection and com- 
pensation of agents. The life insurance 
agent should be a professional man. 
He should so conduct himself and so 
sell his business that he will build up 
a clientele just as the lawyer or the 
doctor. His clients should have such 
abiding faith in him that they will buy 
from no other. 

* a * 


MEMBERS SHOULD COOPERATE 
IN EMPLOYING AGENTS 


The American Life Convention has 
accomplished much in the way of co- 
operation as to agents, rejection of 
risks, medical examiners, legislation, 
etc., but there is a greater work for it 
in this respect. There should be a 
more effective cooperation as to agents, 
medical examiners and reinsurance. 

No member of this convention should 
discuss a contract with an agent of 
another member of this convention until 
that agent has furnished satisfactory 
evidence that he is no longer in the 
employment of that company, and that 
he is not indebted to it, unless the com- 
pany for whom he is working gives its 
consent to such negotiations. 


Auction Block Agent Poorest 


As a rule, the best agents of anv 
company are those that are trained 
from the beginning. With few excep- 
tions, the agents who can be induced 
to leave another company are the least 
desirable ones. I believe nothing has 
done more to increase the cost of new 
business than the matter of competition 
with each other for agents. The class 
of changing agents are, as a rule, up 
for the highest bid. Seek no company’s 
agent. If he seeks you, do not discuss 
contract with him without the consent 
of the company he represents. 


Twister’s Business No Good 


There should be the heartiest co- 
operation in keeping business on the 
books. . No agent should be counte- 
nanced who leaves one company and 
goes to another and makes an effort to 
switch the business of his’ former em- 
ployer. If he will switch the business 
of another company for you, he will 
leave you and switch your business 
for another company. It would be 





astounding to know. the amount of 
money lost by companies by such 
methods. 


Cooperation as to Examiners 


_I believe a great need of the compa- 
nies of this convention is a well trained 
corps of medical examiners. We not 
only want to know the incompetent, 
crooked doctor, but we must have at 
our command a list of well selected, 
trained examiners. When a company 
desires to enter a new territory, it 
should be able to put its hands on a 
list of medical examiners who have 
been inspected and trained. The aver- 
age doctor is honest and competent, 
but he does not know what we want, 
or know our viewpoint, and he is often 
careless. It is our business to see that 
he is equipped to do the work we want, 
and that he is given our viewpoint. He 
should be thoroughly impressed with 
the idea that he is paid to represent 
the company and not the insured. 


Inspect Medical Examiners 


The Jefferson Standard Life and the 
Southern Life & Trust have special 


assistant medical directors, whose busi-. 


ness it is to go into the field and in- 
spect the examiners and see that they 
are equipped properly, and that they 
thoroughly understand what is expected 
of them. Any company of this conven- 
tion entering North Carolina can se- 
cure a list of these examiners. You 
need not worry about the crooked doc- 
tor, if you know where to find the 
honest, capable one. 
* = * 
PREMIUMS SHOULD BE _IN- 
VESTED NEAR SOURCE 


The majority of the life and fire com- 
panies in the south and west during 
the last few years have been organized 
with the view of keeping money at 
home. The sections having no life and 
fire companies had felt the drain for 
years, and were growing impatient un- 
der the gradual impoverishment. We 
promised the people of our state and 
section that we would cooperate with 
them in keeping their money at home, 
and consequently in developing their 
sections more rapidly. . 


Compulsory Investment Laws 


There was a feeling existing in these 
sections—it exists now and is growing 
day by day—that life and fire com- 
panies should have distributed their 
investments as equitably as possible in 
the territory from which they collected 
premiums. This feeling has found ex- 
pression in efforts to enforce this dis- 
tribution through legislative enactment. 
Many of us have been much concerned 
about the matter. We face a condi- 
tion and not a theory. The question 
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must be solved by us. Shall we have 
compulsory or voluntary distribution 
of life insurance assets? The one or 
the other, in my opinion, is inevitable. 


Legal Regulation Not New 


The first regulation of the character 
of assets and the locality in which 
companies might invest their reserves 
were contained in their charters. These 
earlier charter provisions showed one 
distinct tendency, namely, to confine 
the investments to their home states. 
The same tendency is found in the 
general laws governing investments 
later enacted. 

New Jersey in 1852; New York in 
1866, were the first to restrict mortgage 
loans to property located in those 
states. A study of the legal regulations 
of investments will show that states 
which had companies were striving to 
keep the assets at home, and the states 
without companies that were being 
drained by life insurance premiums, 
were anxious to secure some advantage 
from the accumulated savings. 


‘Wisconsin Had Law in 1865 


An effort to enforce the investment 
of premiums in the states from which 
they were received was made by Wis- 
consin as early as 1865 when it re- 
quired companies doing business in 
Wisconsin to deposit a certain portion 
of the premiums on Wisconsin business 
with the state treasurer invested in 
Wisconsin bonds. This effort to en- 
force a more general distribution of 
life insurance funds has been cropping 
out from time to time in different 
states until finally it was crystallized 
in later years in the Robertson Law in 
Texas. Thus we see that the feeling 
is not sectional, but exists wherever 
there is an outflow of money from one 
state to another. In 1880, a bill was 
proposed in Kansas to compel compa- 
nies to invest reserves in Kansas. In 
1896 Gov. Culberson strongly urged the 
passage of a bill for the same purpose. 
A bill was introduced in the Illinois 
Legislature in 1903, requiring 90 per- 
cent of the reserves on Illinois busi- 
ness to be invested in Illinois. 


More Robertson Laws Coming 


In recent years the feeling has be- 
come more intense, and has found ex- 
pression in the introduction of similar 
bills in many other states. Like Ban- 
quo’s ghost it will not down. In my 
opinion, there is only one way to pre- 
vent the passage of investment laws 
like the Robertson law in many of the 
states, and that is a gradual and more 
general voluntary distribution of life 
insurance funds. I am unalterably op- 
posed to obligatory legislation, but 
heartily in favor of voluntary distribu- 
tion. I favor it because I believe it is 
best for the companies themselves,  be- 
cause I believe such a practice would 
be of mutual benefit to the companies 
and to those sections in which they 
make such investments. 


Companies Can Forestall Laws 


This enforcement of the investment 
of reserves in the states from which 
they are received, has found a more 
gentle form of compulsion in the South 
Carolina law. This is probably the 
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solution of the much vexed problem, 
if the companies do not see fit to fore- 
stall such legislation upon the sub- 
ject by a generous response to the de- 
mand. The danger in this class of 
compulsion lies in the fact that an ex- 
cessively high tax rate may be imposed 
as the maximum on thosé companies 
that do not comply.. A more general 
voluntary compliance will have a tend- 
ency to keep down such legislation in 
other states;. or, if it come, to make 
the maximum and the minimum tax 
much lower. 


How South Carolina Law Works 


The companies are complying gradu- 
ally with the South Carolina law be- 
cause it pays them to do it. In 1909, 
when the law was enacted, outside 
companies had invested in South Caro- 
lina state, county and municipal bonds 
$314,000. On June 30, 1914, the total 
investments in like securities amounted 
to about $12,750,000. Hon. é 
McMaster estimates that the reserve 
on South Carolina business is about 
$30,000,000, that the investments in 
all forms of South Carolina securities, 
including loans to policyholders, makes 
about $22,000,000, leaving about 
$8,000,000 invested elsewhere. There is 
no doubt but that as soon as the com- 
panies find that there is a great saving 
in taxes, high interest rates, and as 
safe security there as anywhere, the 
entire reserve will be invested, and 
when this has been done, there will be 
an opportunity to get the minimum tax 
rate still reduced. 


Companies Have Lost Opportunity 


Suppose the great life insurance com- 
panies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 





New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania had been in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, or suppose even the 
reserve on business done in the differ- 
ent states had been invested there for 
the past fifty years. What would have 
been the effect? Would not the citizens 
of those states be more prosperous and 
more able to buy life insurance? Is 
there a single company that would not 
be able to write two or three times 
as much business in those states as they 
do now? 

Have not life and fire companies lost 


an opportunity to greatly enlarge their 


business and enrich themselves by 
not cooperating more heartily and spe- 
cifically in the development of the terri- 
tory in which they have operated? 


Actual Case Is Cited 


I. have in mind a company that has 
followed since its organization the prin- 
ciple of distributing as equitably as pos- 
sible the full reserve in the states in 
which it operates. Would it surprise 
you to state that that company, in the 
short, space of fifteen years, has over 
$25,000,000 insurance in force, with 
nearly $1,000,000 premium income an- 
nually, in its home state; that it has 
more in force in its own home town and 
county than any other company; that 
it has in force 40 percent more than 
any other company doing business in 
its home state; that it is now writing 
over $4,000,000 new business annually 
in its home state—more than twice as 
much as any other company? And 
would it surprise you if I were to tell 
you that this company went into a 
neighboring state pursuing the same 








policy, and that it was only a few years 
before it had accomplished more than 
others had done in fifty years? Would 
you believe me if I were to tell you, I 
think the general agent of any company 
here could in one year double the 
amount of business he is getting, if he 
could let it be known that you would 
invest within the state the legal reserve 
of the business secured from that state? 


Better Peeling Is Created 


The ideal condition would be to have 
one or more well managed, conserva- 
tive life and fire companies in every 
state. These should do intensive work 
in their home states first, and then in 
their immediate territory, expanding 
gradually, no faster than it can be done 
with safety and profit. This would 
result in a more uniform development 
of our great country. There would 
be no impoverishment of one section 


| for the enrichment of another. 


It is good business to distribute our 
assets in the territory in which we do 
business. Let us not be forced to do 
it. Let us do it voluntarily. Make 
your company practically a home com- 
pany in every state in which you do 
business, and many of the prejudices 
now existing will pass away and life 
insurance companies will not be looked 
upon as were the tax gatherers of old 
and classed as “publicans and sinners.” 





Mrs. D. P. Campbell, helpmate of the 
genial president of the Western Reserve 
Life of Muncie, is a member of the ladies’ 
section whose record for attendance is un- 
broken, although the Western Reserve was 
not organized until a year or so after the 
convention was started. 





“Stand on your own toes—not on your 
competitor’s.” 
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Come help us grow. 


A permanent proposition on a Perpetual 
Contract and Help 
Two splendid General Agencies open. Investigate now. 
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BECKETT DISCUSSES 
QUESTIONABLE RISKS 


Actuary of State Life of Indiana 
Reads Paper on Interesting 
Topic 





EFFECT OF USE OF LIQUOR 


Business Insurance Not in Doubtful 
Class—Occupational Hazards 
Most Common 


Charles H. Beckett, actuary of the 
State Life of Indiana, discussed “Ques- 
tionable Hazards in Life Underwrit- 
ing” in a well considered paper. He 
defined a questionable hazard as one in a 
class in which mortality cannot be pre- 
determined with a sufficient degree of 
accuracy to permit of the calculation of 
the death strain. Mr. Beckett said: 

It is not possible to consider ade- 
quately any phase of the life under- 
writing business having to do with the 
extension of the beneficence of life in- 
surance if we lose sight of the one great 
aim, which is to make life insurance 
serve in the largest possible way as a 
universal provident institution. Each 
well-directed effort to reduce mortality 
receives the unqualified support of the 
life insurance business, for such ac- 
complishments enable progress to be 
made toward the attainment of the 
one great end of insurance. 


Many Risks Substandard 


Unfortunately many classes of peo- 
ple cannot be accepted for insurance 
at regular rates and on standard forms 
of policies because of their inferior 
physical condition or because of their 
unfavorable vocation. For many years 
serious study has been given to the 
problem of insuring such classes. As 
a result many classes have been found 
to be sub-standard and their rates of 
mortality fairly well established. Classes 
which are not so well understood pre- 
sent unusual difficulties and they elicit 
our sympathy for the reason that we 
are apprehensive lest we shall treat 
them unjustly. 

he present discussion will be lim- 
ited to: 

(a) Definition of questionable haz- 
ards. 

(b) Review of company practice. 

(c) Discussion of a few important 
classes. 

(d) Suggestions as to the methods of 
dealing with some classes. 


Definition of Questionable Risk 


A questionable hazard from the life 
underwriting standpoint is a risk which 
belongs to a class of which the mor- 
tality cannot be predetermined with a 
suficient degree of accuracy to per- 
mit of the caiculation of the death 
strain, or the degree of departure from 
a standard table of measurement. 
Classes which are known to be subject 
to a mortality above the normal are 
not, therefore, questionable or specula- 
tive provided: 

First, that the mortality oan be ac- 
curately calculated from __ statistical 
data; 

Second, that the conditions which 
cause the extra mortality are unchang- 
ing and have remained practically con- 
stant over the period included in the 
statistical study. If conditions are 
changing, it is necessary that the ef- 
fect of change can be ascertained in 


such a manner as to enable the modifi- . 


cation of the mortality to be deter- 
mined. 


Classes of Extra Mortality 
The risk of loss or gain is that frac- 
tion of the sum to be lost or acquired 


which expresses the chance of losing or 
gaining it. When the doctrine is ap- 


plied to the question of the selection 





of life insurance risks, it is necessary 
to know the probability of death dur- 
ing each year, and not merely the pros- 
pect of longevity. In other words, it is 
important that the incidence of mor- 
tality be definitely ascertained. There 
are undoubtedly many classes of risks 
which do not appear to show imme- 
diate extra hazard but which will ulti- 
mately enter upon a period of .extra 
mortality; e. g., over-weights having 
abdominal girth greater than chest ex- 
panded. There are, on the other hand, 
classes in dealing with which an ex- 
actly opposite experience should be an- 
ticipated, such as light-weights having 
tubercular family history. 
Question Not Removed 


It is, therefore, of little value to 
know merely the expectation of life of 
an applicant from any class or even 
the average excess mortality if it is not 
shown year by year. If these are all 
that have been determined in the ex- 
amination and consideration of the ap- 
plication, the question of the hazard has 
not been removed and until the course 
of the mortality curve has been estab- 
lished within proper limits the com- 
pany is not in a position to arrive at 
a rating. Since the death strain for 
which provision is to be made depends 
not only upon the average mortality 
over a period of years, but- more 
especially upon the path of the mor- 
tality curve during the period covered, 
which may of itself vary from the 
normal in some cases on account of 
age, and in others with years in force, 
it will be apparent that risks of ques- 
tionable hazard arise from various and 
widely different sources. 


Old Policies Very Strict 


An examination of policies issued 
some fifty years ago reveals the ex- 
tent to which hazards then regarded 
as questionable entered into these con- 
tracts. These contracts, as a rule, be- 
come void: if the insured should change 
his occupation to one regarded as more 
hazardous without obtaining the con- 
sent of the company; die by his own 
hand or in a duel, or by the hands of 
justice, or in violation of any law of 
any state or the United States, or any 
government; die upon the seas; pass 
beyond the settled limits of the United 
States; visit those parts of the United 
States which lie south of the states of 
Virginia or Kentucky between the first 
of July and the first of November; 
visit California or Oregon; pass into 
the territory of the United States west 
of the twenty-first meridian of longi- 
tude from Washington; enter into mili- 
tary or naval service without the con- 
sent of the company; be employed as 
an engineer, fireman, conductor, brake- 
man, officer or servant of any steam 
vessel; manufacture or transport ex- 
plosives without the consent of the 
company; be intemperate so far as to 
impair his health or induce delirium 
tremens. These and other restrictions 
were made a part of the policy con- 
tracts themselves. Later it was cus- 
tomary to place such of these restric- 
tions as were retained in the applica- 
tion for the contract. 


Company Practice Liberalized 


Policies issued today are practically 
free from such restrictions. About the 
only one remaining is that of suicide, 
and this privilege is usually granted 
after one or two years from the date 
of the policy. 

comparison of the lists of pro- 
hibited occupations published and in 
use by companies some thirty years 
ago with those of today shows surpris- 
ingly few changes, but it is well known 
that practically all companies have lib- 
eralized their practices in accepting 
from doubtful classes and some com- 
panies, doing more or less substandard 
business, are accepting applicants from 
occupations which only a short time 
ago were regarded as being too haz- 
ardous to justify the issuance of in- 
surance. A few of the distinct 
tendencies during the past twenty years 
are: acceptance of applicants following 
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such occupations as railroading and 
electricity; more freedom in the ac- 
ceptance of those with a family his- 
tory of tuberculosis, or cancer, or gout; 
less weight given in general to family 
history. 

Strictness With Liquor Users 


On the other hand, there is greater 
strictness in dealing with liquor users 
and those engaged in the liquor busi- 
ness; less liberality in accepting over- 
weights, especially among older appli- 
cants; greater restriction in accepting 
applicants -from all classes which 
showed a high mortality in the Medico- 
Actuarial investigation; addition to the 
restricted list of a number of new oc 
cupations such as aeronauts, moving 
picture actors, etc.; removal of disabil- 
ity clauses from policies rated up, or 





with extra premium on account of oc- 
cupation; restrictions among occupa- 
tions which recent investigations show 
to be conducive to tuberculosis or de- 
generative diseases, such as exposures 
to dust and employment in unhealthy 
trades. 


Occupational Hazard 


One of the most common question- 
able hazards occurs in connection with 
However, the problem of 
determining the degree of extra hazard 
is usually dependent for its solution 
upon conditions which are themselves 
constantly changing. Conditions in the 
industries which subject those em- 
ployed therein to extra hazard on ac- 
count of accident or occupational 
diseases have changed materially with- 
in the last decade so that a calcula- 
tion of the costs of such hazards, based 
merely upon statistical data, would in 
many cases be incorrect and mislead- 
ing. . 


Corporations Have Made Improvements 
A few large corporations have al- 


| ready completed welfare work that is 


undoubtedly of great importance. This 
is particularly true of the steel in- 
dustry, and life companies have been 
quick to recognize the improvement 
and have liberalized their rulings. Life 
companies are anxious to extend the 
benefits of life insurance to classes re- 
garded as questionable and are certain 
to do so whenever the facts and con- 
ditions justify the step. 

Comparative statistics of accidental 
death in this country and in certain 
European countries, which have been 
so widely published in recent years, 
make it apparent that there are great 
possibilities of reducing mortality on 
account of accident. _ The excessive 
death rate in many occupations has un- 
doubtedly been caused by conditions 
which should change, and which we 
have reason to believe are showing 
improvement, but at the present time 
the nature and degree of improve- 
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ment can be ascertained in but few 
instances. 


Users of Liquor 


Since the publication of the Medico- 
Actuarial reports a great deal of atten- 
tion has been devoted to the question 
of extra hazard on account of the use 
of intoxicating liquors. The startling 
revelations made in this report, con- 
sidered in the light of the fact that 
risks under observation in this investi- 
gation had been selected with great 
care, is ample cause for serious study. 

The difficulties to be met in calcu- 
lating the proper extra hazard on 
account of the use of alcohol are in- 
superable. Even though it were possi- 
ble to estimate the deleterious effect 
of alcohol upon the constitution of 
the individual, very little progress 
would be made toward the solution 
of the problem for the reason that 
alcohol is the principal contributing 
cause of so many deaths. 


Suicides Traceable to Liquor 


United States mortality statistics 
show that 25 percent of the suicides 
in the United States are directly trace- 
able to liquor. Many of our greatest 
authorities believe that alcohol is the 
principal contributing cause of tuber- 


culosis, and no one doubts the injurious | 


effects’ of alcohol upon many degen- 
erate diseases. 


risk of moral hazard, and its effect 


is handed down to future generations | 


through heredity. 

The Medico-Actuarial investigation 
indicates that those who state that they 
drink moderately, later become exces- 
sive drinkers, for the mortality was not 
excessive during the early years, but 
became very heavy later on. 


Do Not BRequire Abstinence 


The rules of most life insurance 
companies affecting users of alcoholic 
liquors and employes in the liquor 
business, have been materially altered 
within recent years. While it is as yet 
too early to measure the extra hazard 
en account of alcohol, with any de- 
gree of accuracy, the extreme care 
taken to look into this question is 
shown in every published book of in- 
structions to agents and medical ex- 
aminers. The following is a fair ex- 
ample. 

“This question we consider very im- 
portant. As to the use of ‘Wines, 
Spirits or Malt Liquors,’ the company 
does not require abstinence, but it in- 
sists an applicant must not frequently 
stimulate with liquor, nor overtax his 
stomach and kidneys with malt drinks. 

“Excess means intoxication in any de- 
gree at any time and the facts should 
be stated so as to guard the company 
against those insidious diseases which 
all physicians now recognize as due to 
alcohol. 

Want to Know Customary Use 


“We wish to know whether the appli- 
cant is accustomed to use alcoholics 
‘daily,’ and if so, the average ‘amount 
and kind;’? also whether he has used 
them to intoxication during the past 
five years; or has taken any form of 
‘cure’ for either alcohol or narcotic 
drugs. If he has taken any cure, we 
wish to knaw when and whether he 
has drank anything whatever since that 
date.” : 

Despite all the agitation regarding 
the moral, economic, physiological, and 
psychological effects of the use of 
alcohol, there still exists much specu- 
lation and but few verified facts. It 
is to be hoped that the work now 
being undertaken in the laboratory of 
the Carnegie Institution, together with 
the continued statistical work of life 
insurance companies, will soon enable 
us to reach more justifiable conclusions 
for underwriting purposes. 


Business Insurance 


Business insurance is sometimes re- 
ferred to as belonging to questionable 
hazards or even speculative insurance. 
There has been a tendency perhaps, to 
confuse business insurance with joint 
life or partnership insurance. It may 


Its use increases the | 


be that the very unfavorable experi- 
ence shown in the Medico-Actuarial in- 
vestigation in certain classes of joint 
life insurances has brought about a 
certain amount of prejudice. We cer- 
tainly have received no encouragement 
thus far from any published experi- 
ence on joint life policies, issued when 
the life of a woman was involved, that 
would justify us in removing such appli- 
cants from questionable hazards. How- 
ever, copartnership insurance designed 
to indemnify the surviving partner, or 
partners, against the financial hazard 
of a partner’s death, should not be con- 
fused with joint life insurance and is 
usually more satisfactorily effected by 
the different partners taking individual 
— policies for the benefit of the 
rm. 





Extra Precautions to Be Taken 


The difficulty with a joint life insur- 
ance policy for such a purpose is that 
| it merely promises to pay one claim 
| on the first death and leaves the sur- 
| viving partner, or partners, without 

insurance when their condition of 

health might be such as to preclude the 
possibility of securing insurance on the 
basis of a medical examination. If the 
firm is an applicant beneficiary the same 
| questions in reference to financial re- 


| sponsibility arise as would be taken in- 
] 





to account when any other kind of 
application is considered. The extra 
precautions to be taken in writing such 
insurance are: assurance of the re- 
sponsibility and prospects of the busi- 
ness; establishment of the relationship 
under which the life, or lives, to be 
insured become valuable to the busi- 
ness; that the consent of the insured be 
secured; that the full ownership of the 
insurance be vested in the corporation. 
The last named precautions are im- 
portant because of the questions which 
may come up in reference to changes 
of beneficiary and assignment. 


War Hazards 


One of the most striking examples of 
questionable hazards on account of 
changing conditions is that of extra 
mortality due to war. Any considera- 
tion of this problem involves not only 
the question of mortality in actual war- 
fare, but also the probability of war. 
It is evident that American companies 
three years ago regarded the probability 
of war as being very remote. A re- 
cently published analysis of policies 
issued in 1914 shows that companies 
having 77.18 percent of the total in- 
surance in force in this country were 
issuing policies without any restric- 
tions as to military and naval service. 
This question is now receiving a great 





deal of consideration and there seems 
to be almost unanimity of opinion that 
military or naval service in time of 
war is a risk which should not be as- 
sumed by a company unless the in- 
sured shall give notice thereof to the 
company and pay such extra premium 
as the company may fix therefor. Re- 
cent events have demonstrated that 
the extra cost due to war risk cannot 
be determined in advance of definite 
knowledge of actual war conditions. 
Therefore, if the conditions in reference 
to giving notice and payment of extra 
premium are not met, the liability of 
the company should be limited to the 
reserve at the time of death, if death 
occurs while engaged in or as a result 
of such service. 


Extra Premiums for Military Service 


Inasmuch as the extra risk is de- 
pendent upon the net amount at risk 
under the policy involved, it is appar- 
ent that the fair and equitable way to 
calculate the extra premium is to base 
the premium upon the net amount at 
risk. Developments within the last 
two years show that it should be borne 
in mind that extra risk on account of 
niilitary and naval service might be in- 
curred without there having been any 
formal declaration of war. 

It will be noted that the policy clause 
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recently submitted by a special com- 
mittee to the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents was limited in its 
operation to the first ten years of the 
policy. The advisability of this limi- 
tation is at least questionable. The 
regular premium charged by life in- 
surance companies does not contem- 
plate the risk of war service. As to 
whether or not all policy holders should 
be required to pay an extra premium 
on account of the extra cost of carry- 
ing the risk upon such policyholders 
as engage in military or naval service 
would be determined by conditions 
which are social in character. How- 
ever, the equity of such a procedure is 
extremely doubtful. 

The arguments in favor of limiting 
the war clause to ten years are : (a) 
The war risk is largely confined to 
youth; (b) Large policies are compara- 
tively infrequent upon young lives; (c) 
The risk decreases with the increase in 
reserve. 


Period of Limitation 


This problem involves not only the 
amount of extra liability, but also the 
principle of assessing the charge. If 
policies were issued with such a limi- 
tation as to time as has been suggested, 
there is little doubt that in a war of 
any considerable magnitude a number 
of policies, upon which the limit had 
expired, would be involved. A policy 
eight or nine years old might be sub- 
ject to a heavy charge while one but 
little older, and perhaps with less re- 
serve, would be entirely free from extra 
premium, It would be more equitable 
if the war clause should be operative 
during the period of the policy. It 
would apply merely to such as enter 
the service and if the charge is based 
upon the amount at risk, those who 
have policies with substantial reserves 
would be charged only the proper 
amount. 


Methods of Grading Applications 


It is a fact that there is considerable 
variation in the methods employed in 
handling risks usually regarded as sub- 
standard and enumerated in the pub- 
lished lists of hazardous occupations 
and impairments, and for which extra 
ratings are given. These variations are 
doubtless to some extent due to the 
fact that there are differences in the 
attitudes among companies as to their 
desire to accept substandard business. 
Some companies are willing to open 
their doors wider than others, but this 
phase of the subject is managerial and 
is beyond the scope of this paper. 

It would certainly be desirable, how- 
ever, if greater unanimity of opinion 
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in reference to such questionable haz- 
ards could be obtained and more uni- 
formity employed in their treatment. 
As a step toward the accomplishment 
of this purpose it would be well to 
consider the merits of a regular system 
of grading applications so as to re- 
move the personal equation as much 
as possible and to aid in arriving at 
more definite conclusions. It is neither 
impractical nor impossible to evolve a 
plan of assigning weights or grades to 
points favorable to and against an 
applicant. 
Process Is One of Measurement 


The whole process involved in pass- 
ing upon a risk is one of measurement. 
If an actual calculation is not made 
of the points favorable to the risk, and 
the points unfavorable to the risk, and 
a balance of net results ascertained, 
there is always a mental process of 
arithmetic going on in the mind of 
the examiner by which he arrives at a 
conclusion. Every trustworthy meas- 
ure is applied in the attempt to reach 
a correct conclusion. The impression 
of each factor is added to or subtracted 
from the algebraic sum of all preceding 
factors until the final conclusion is 
reached, which represents the algebraic 
sum of all factors involved. 


Methods of Handling 


Owing to recent extensive investiga- 
tions we have specific information con- 








cerning a greater number of important 
classes of risks than ever before. There 
is, however, some diversity of opinion 
concerning the best method of handling 
many classes, so that it seems appro- 
priate to touch briefly upon this mat- 
ter under the topic assigned for this 
aper. 

The first step, of course, is to decide 
upon the character and degree of haz- 
ard. This must be done with sufficient 
definiteness to warrant the calculation 
of the approximate extra cost for 
which provision is to be made. Vari- 
ous methods have been employed in 
order to provide for the cost of such 
extra mortality. 


Practice of Companies 


In dealing with classes thought to 
be substandard, life companies have 
generally used one or more of the fol- 
lowing methods: 

(1) Applicants are rated up by the 
addition of a certain number of years 
to the real age. 

(2) Policies are issued at the regu- 
lar premium rate, but with a proviso 
that in case of death within a specified 
term of years a deduction shall be 
made from the sum insured. 

(3) Policies are issued with premium 
rates and policy values based upon im- 
paired life tables. 

(4) Policies are issued at regular 
premium rates, but placed in special 
classes as to dividends. 

The first plan is open to the objec- 
tion that the regular reserve for an 
age secured by adding the _ net 
premiums necessary to provide for the 
extra cost to the regular net pre- 
miums on the standard table is not 
the equivalent of the reserve calcu- 
lated by using the assumed mortality 
to cover extra hazard. The differ- 
ences in reserves were shown in a set 
of tables and charts published in the 
Proceedings of the Fourth Mid-Year 
Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention. 


Second One Impractical 


The second of the above methods is 
impractical on account of its conflict 
with laws in many states. The fourth 
could not well be carried out if the 
policies were issued on the annual 
dividend plan and, of course, could not 
be used in connection with non-partici- 
pating business. I am frank to state that 
there is no one method of handling all 
questions of extra hazard that is en- 
tirely free from objection, and the 
adoption of too many plans will lead 
not only to confusion in the agency de- 
partment, but also to much additional 
work in the accounting and actuarial 








departments. The difficulties, also, of 
explaining complicated plans to policy- 
holders are not to be overlooked. 

We are bound to consider the ques- 
tion in the light of our increasing 
knowledge in relation, both, to the 
amount of extra hazard and the courses 
of mortality curves. It is, therefore, 
very desirable to have a plan which 
has possibilities of expansion. 

Such risks as a company may desire 
to accept by providing for extra mor- 
tality can usually be treated either by— 

(a) Charging a flat extra premium 
whenever the hazard is due entirely 
to accident and does not vary material- 
ly with age or is represented by a con- 
stant addition. 

The rate for such a risk is, of course, 
a function of the amount at risk so 
that the amount of premium would 
vary inversely as the accumulated re- 
serve. With our present knowledge of 
costs, it is not practical to vary the 
premium on whole life policies, but a 
reduction can be made on short time 
endowments, and usually on endow- 


ments purchased by twenty or fewer. 


annual premiums, or endowments ma- 
turing at age sixty or under. 

(b) Basing the net premiums and re- 
serves upon tables calculated so as to 
provide for percentages of extra mor- 
ality. 

. ° Policies Can Be Fitted 

If provision is made for extra mor- 
tality of 1214 percent, 25 percent, 3714 
percent, 50 percent, 624% percent, 75 
percent, 874 percent and 100 percent, 
which would, of course, differ with age 
and kind of policy, I believe policies 
can be fitted with as great accuracy as 
mortality costs can be determined. 

A number of special problems come 
up in connection with the treatment 
of questionable hazards. Some of these 
may be presented long after the policy 
has been issued, such as changes to 
more favorable occupations and im- 
provements in physical conditions. It 
is, indeed, a subject upon which the 
last word will not have been spoken 
for many years, but it is hoped that 
the suggestions in this brief paper will 
at least be productive of a discussion 
that will be helpful to us all in solving 
some of these ever-present and per- 
plexing problems. 





James A. McVoy, vice-president of the 
Central States Life of St. Louis, was 
chairman of the entertainment committee, 
and the busiest man in St. Louis during 
the early part of the convention. Most of 
the entertainment was for the ladies. All 
preliminaries had been carefully planned 
and looked after, and as a consequence the 
various “‘stunts” went off with smoothness 
= dispatch, and therefore most enjoy- 
ably. 
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Distribution of Investments 








Harry L. Seay, President of Southland Life, Says Life Funds Should be 
Placed Chiefly in Mortgage Loans on Property Scattered Over 
Wide Area, With Small Amount in Liquid Assets— 

Big Danger in Home Office Buildings 





OW to properly distribute invest- 

ments was the subject dealt with 

in an able paper by Harry L. 
Seay, president of the Southland "Life 
of Dallas, Texas. He said: 

The distribution of investments is a 
subject which should be of perpetual 
interest to the officials of life insurance 
companies for the reason that the 
proper investment of its funds is abso- 
lutely essential to the success of the 
company. The agency department can 
put the business on the books, and the 
collection and renewal departments can 
collect the premiums and renew the 
policies; but if the money collected is 
not wisely invested, the company will 
soon find itself on the rocks, or else 
snugly resting on the bosom of some 
stronger company, having reached 
there by the reinsurance route. 


Responsible to Many Interests 


The proper selection of investments 
for an insurance company is fraught 
with more difficulty probably than is 
the selection and distribution of the 
funds of other institutions on account 
of the restrictions placed on them by 
the laws of the states and the rulings 
of the different departments. In their 
handling of their funds they must con- 
stantly hold themselves accountable to 
the rights and prejudices of the public, 
of their stockholders, and in some in- 
stances of their policyholders. They 
must eliminate anything which looks 
like speculating, and yet they must al- 
ways keep before them the idea of re- 
turn as well as safety. 


Supervision Not Always Intelligent 


Departmental supervision, especially 
so far as investments is concerned, 
while a good thing in many respects, 
and while acting as a balance on care- 
less and irresponsible investors, is very 
exasperating at times, especially to an 
institution that is careful in’placing its 
investments; for after having expended 
time, money and thought on a loan, and 
after having the security thoroughly in- 
spected and appraised, it is somewhat 
disconcerting to have a department ex- 
aminer who knows the subject of -book- 





keeping and but little of investments and 
values, come into the office and by 
merely glancing through a file of pa- 
pers, condemn or criticise a loan which 
you know to be absolutely good. 


Geographical Distribution 


The requirements in the different 
states of the Union vary to some extent. 
Some are rather restrictive in their 
regulations, while others are rather 
liberal—the majority, however; being 
very strict in their requirements. In 
those states where investments are re- 
stricted to government, state and 
municipal bonds and real estate mort- 
gages, there is not so much chance to 
distributé the investments as where 
railroad and industrial securities are 
admitted, because the types of securities 
are limited; but even in those states 
the subject of distribution ought to re- 
ceive careful consideration at the hands 
of the officials of the company, as dis- 
tribution can always be made as to 
geographical location. 


Necessity of Liquid Assets 


Each company should have a portion 
of its funds invested in liquid assets | 
so that it could readily raise any neces- 
sary amount of cash which its officers 
think it is ever likely to require, and 
thus never be forced to the necessity of 
borrowing for any purpose. To find 
investments for such liquid assets in 
the states just mentioned, we are lim- 
ited to government, state and municipal 
bonds. As the government bonds aver- 
age only about 2 percent interest and 
as the companies have to earn on their 
reserve 3% percent, government bonds 
can hardly be considered. Next in line 
are the bonds of the states, but as these 
average only about 3% to 4 percent, a 
wise investor would not buy them when 
by turning to municipal issues he can ob- 
tain just as good securities and at a 
rate of return ranging from 4 to 5 per- 
cent, and by exercising some patience 
can find perfectly sound bonds of small 
municipalities that may bring even bet- 
ter return. 

The large majority of the municipal | 
bonds in the United States are on a 








| of a speculative character; 


very high plane. 
tected by the laws of the different 
states, and their value is rarely ever 
affected except by the change in the 
money rate and the general price for 
capital; but this is not true in all cases. 
There are many instances in which 
cities have defaulted in the payment of 
both principal and interest; have over- 
expanded in their debts, and have been 
the victims of land booms, etc., and for 


these reasons their bonds have greatly | 


depreciated in value. Even in gov- 
ernment issues we have instances of 
great changes in value resulting from 
speculative influences. 
the bonds of those governments now 
engaged in war were rated at the top, 
but are today far below the bonds of 
smaller countries whose securities for- 
merly were more or less frowned upon. 
* * * 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES ARE 
POPULAR WITH COMPANIES 


It appears that a large majority of 
the companies in the American Life 
Convention are more interested in real 
estate mortgage loans than in any other 
class of securities. From their own re- 
port it appears that their funds are in- 
vested as follows: Cash, about 3 per- 
cent; bonds and stocks, about 5 per- 
cent; real estate, about 9 percent; policy 
loans, about 8 percent; mortgage loans, 
about 75 percent. 

It would appear that our companies 


| place real estate loans in a class to 
| themselves. While they are popular and 


ordinarily safe, still there are pitfalls 
among them just as there are among 
the bonds, stocks and other securities. 


Endorses Mortgage Loans 


In my humble opinion, for the pur- 
poses and uses of an insurance com- 
pany the mortgage loan field offers in- 
vestment opportunities of the very 
highest. order. Nothing can be safer 
than well-selected city and farm loans, 
and no other type of security offers as 
large a return on the investment, nor 
the permanency of these, as they range 
in maturity over a period of from one 
to ten years and enjoy a rate of interest 
from 6 to 8 percent. Of course, it is 
not always safe to make loans for a 
period of ten years unless the percent- 
age to value is very low or the loan is 
evidenced by serial notes payable an- 
nually in sums large enough to more 
than take care of any decrease in value. 

Same Dangers to Guard Against 

In making such loans the investor 
should guard against lending on addi- 
tions, or unimproved. nonrent bearing 
and undeveloped property, and property 
and where 
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They are well pro- | 





A few years ago. 





the improvements represent a large 
part of the security, care must be taken 
to have fire insurance taken out and 
kept ‘in force. It is also dangerous to 
lend on theaters, churches, warehouses, 
hotels, or any other class of property 
given over to any one particular use, 
where if the property is taken over by 
the company under foreclosure it would 
be dependent on a particular and limited 
class of both renters and purchasers. 


Some Farm Loans Undesirable 
In making farm loans, care should be 


| taken not to place loans on unimproved 


land or land in thinly settled communi- 
ties, or in communities with poor roads 
and railroad facilities. Another class 
of loans fraught with a great deal of 
danger are loans on irrigation projects, 
as the value behind the loan is depend- 
ent upon the water supply, something 
that only an expert can judge, and they 
often make mistakes. Then, too, the 
question of water rights must be 
watched, as much litigation has arisen 
over which lien has the priarity, that of 
the mortgagee or the water company. 
Loans Must Be Scattered 


The question naturally arises, where 
a company confines its investments 
largely to mortgage loans, what oppor- 
tunity has it for distribution? Its op- 
portunities are largely limited to 
geographical locations, but the neces- 
sity for distribution is greater than the 


opportunity. If they are largely city 
loans, many things can affect their 
value. The same reasons that impel fire 


insurance companies to limit their risks 
in a particular block or neighborhooa 
ought to prevent a life company from 
lending too largely in one section or 
locality. The value of the security in a 
business section can be affected by the 
shifting of the business district, or a 
change in the character of the business 
in that particular locality; and in a resi- 
dence section by a change in the char- 
acter and color of the population. 


Droughts and Insect Plagues 


If a company had all of its funds in- 
vested in a locality affected by any of 
the influences here mentioned, it might 
greatly suffer, while if its investments 
were distributed the damage could only 
be slight. The same is true of farm 
loans. A particular locality can be in- 
jured by an undesirable citizenship; and 
what is more often the case, by drought, 
by too much moisture, by the ravages 
of insects, and by local financial condi- 
tions. We in Texas would have fared 


~uch better during the boll weevil 

plague had our loans been in states not 
so afflicted, and in the fall of 1914, when 
[cd 
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Mr. Robert D. Lay, Secretary, 
National Life Ins. Co. U. S. of A., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


My Dear Mr. Lay:- 


I am with the National Life Insurance 
Company of the U. S. of A., because it is necessary 
that I should represent a company that is conserv- 
ative in its management and old enough to impress 
my prospect with the idea of stability and perma- 
nence. The National Life Company answers this 
requirement. 





In addition, the officers of the Company 
are young enough to see the agent’s viewpoint--to 
handle his business with a sympathetic touch and to 
give him the co-operation that makes his work a 
pleasure. 


To sum it up, I am with the National Life 
Company because I like my job. 


Sincerely yours, 


SERVICE TO THE AGENTS. 


Co-operation and.Help from Home Office—Interest in Work Maintained—No Chance to Go Stale— 
Progressive Management—New Ideas—New Policies—40% Increase in New Business this Year 
—Good Time to Join. 
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$100,000 CLUB 


H. M. RAMEY, VICE-PRESIDENT FOR ARKANSAS, 1916-1917 
MANAGER ARKANSAS AND OKLAHOMA 
6TH FLOOR FRONT, STATE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
CHICAGO 





ALBERT M. JOHNSON. PRESIDENT 


August 29, 1916. 


Mr. Robert D. Lay, Secretary, 
National Life Insurance Company U. S. A., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


My Dear Mr. Lay:- 


I feel that I must express my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the magnificent entertainment given us at the 
Convention of the $100,000 Club, from which I have just 
returned. I have attended many life insurance meet- 
ings during my twenty-five years’ experience but none 
that has equaled this one. The democratic spirit that 
prevailed appealed to me as being "real human." There 
was no distinction of rank anywhere along the line. 

The ease and genialty with which the President, your- 
self and other officers mingled and mixed with the boys 
broke down all barriers of restraint and made everyone 
feel that he belonged. It was a real family reunion. 





I am glad that our policies are all written on 
the non-participating plan, cutting out all estimates, 
substituting guarantees as to cost and benefits. I 
have no disappointed policyholders, my business renews 
and I am free to say that at the end of my tenth year 
with the Company I was never happier. 


Very truly yours, 


Mg AE 








SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


Non-participating Policies—No Estimates—Every Figure and Benefit Guaranteed—Complete 
Protection, Combining Life, Accident, Health and Total Disability Insurance, at Unusually Low 








Rates—Prompt Payment of Claims. 


i NATIONAL LIFE | 


— 
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cotton was selling for five and six cents 
a pound we would have been in much 
better shape had-a portion of our funds 
been invested in the grain growing 
states where crops were large, prices 
were high and money was plentiful. 
While these conditions did not endan- 
ger the principal of our loans, it se- 
riously affected the collection of inter- 
est and in some instances delayed the 
collection of principal that matured 
during that period. 


When Liquid Assets Congeal 


The fall of 1914 illustrated very 
strongly the necessity for the distribu- 


tion of the investments of all com- |], } 


panies. The depreciation of values, 
while it affected the south and southern 
companies very strongly, was probably 
more keenly felt by the large eastern 
companies than by any others. They 
were largely the holders of what is 
termed liquid securities, and when their 
assets began to congeal there was not 
a bond or stock that did not seriously 
fall off in value. So great was this 
depreciation that had the securities of 
the largest institutions been valued ac- 
cording to their then market value 
some of them would have appeared al- 
most insolvent. 
* * * 


MUST SELECT BOND HOUSES 
WITH CARE 
The first question for a company to 


decide is the character of the invest- 
ments desired. After making your de- 


cision it remains for you to select the | 
If you | 
are investing in bonds, it might be ad- | 


particular assets that you wish. 


visable to select a reliable bond house, 
and if you are buying mortgage loans 
you should exercise the greatest care in 
the selection of your mortgage loan 
connection, or else should organize very 
thoroughly a loan department in your 
own company. A thoroughly reliable 


bond or mortgage loan house can be of | 


incalculable value on account of their 
knowledge of the business and their 





HARRY L. SEAY, Dallas, Tex. 
President Southland Life 








| ability to discriminate between a good 
| and a bad bond or a good and a bad 
| mortgage; but care has to be exercised 
| in the selection of these houses because 
| some of them have been known to dis- 
| play both bad judgment and careless- 
; ness, and, in a few instances, dishonesty. 


Avoid Speculative Issues 


You should guard against a house 
that is accustomed to buying whole is- 
sues and retailing them, because a house 
cannot be impartial and be both the 
buyer and the seller of the same se- 
curities. Even after carefully selecting 
your bond or mortgage house, it is then 
not wise to rely on them absolutely. 
When one buys a piece of real estate, 
no matter what the wealth and station 
| of the seller, he is required to furnish 
| an abstract of title which is examined 

















insurance. 


Sell insurance that you 


are willing to cultivate 














ADDRESS 


| L. J. DOUGHERTY, Sec’y and Gen. M¢ér. 


GOOD TERRITORY 
FOR GOOD MEN 


Now is the time for life insurance men to get into 
the work with all energy. We are in the midst 
of prosperity. People are purchasing life 
They are recognizing 
its value as personal and bus- 
iness protection. There 
is no line of effort 
that equals it | 


to your friends 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport, lowa 


It speaks for itself. Its 
record is sound and clear. 
is some fertile territory open for men who 








| 


can sincerely recommend 


There 


it and do the harvesting 


by an attorney, or else there is taken 
out a title policy in order to have ade- 
quate protection. It is just as import- 
ant to analyze the value and merits of 
a bond or mortgage, even though it be 
recommended by a most reliable bond 
or mortgage house. Unless you have 
in your employ one thoroughly equipped 
to buy bonds and mortgages, you should 
proceed with great caution and avoid 
the inconsistency so prevalent. among 
investors where those less qualified buy 
speculative securities, while those best 
qualified purchase only the gilt-edged 
issues. i ee 


GREATEST DANGER IN OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 


One class of investments that has 
been popular with insurance companies 
and which has wrought more undesir- 
able financial results than probably all 
of the others put together, is the office 
building. The buildings when new 
usually produce a rate of return rang- 
ing from 5 to 8 percent, but as they 
grow older, as depreciation sets in and 
as more modern buildings are erected 
near them, the yield gradually falls off 
until in a majority of cases the return 
falls below the interest required to be 
earned on their reserve in order to ma- 
ture their contracts. 


Buildings Expensive Advertisements 


An office building is alluring to the 
unseasoned investor. It is erroneously 
thought to be a good advertisement, 
but in most instances it resolves itself 
into the most expensive advertising in 
which the company can indulge. The 
worst feature of the office building in- 
vestment is that when it begins to de- 
preciate, it becomes a drug on the mar- 
ket. The love of display usually leads 
the officials to put into the building a 
large amount of money, which prevents 
the company from ever disposing of 
it for the amount it has invested in 
the property, or for an amount any- 
where near what it is carried for on 


the books; so after a few years en- 
joyment of such an asset the company 
is forced to the alternative of accept- 
ing a very low return on the property, 
or else disposing of it and reducing 
its surplus in such an amount as the 
difference between what it is carried 
for on the books and what it actually 
brings. From observation and some 
study of the subject it would seem that 
it is unwise in a company to own an 
office building unless the size of the 
building be restricted to its own use; 
and if the company be young, it will 
be economy for it to rent instead of 
owning a building. 
Investment Knowledge Scarce 


Before closing permit me to suggest 
that we use such influences as we may 
possess to have our schools and uni- 
versities devote some attention to the 
science of investing. All of them have 
chairs of political economy, but none 
of them teach the economics of invest- 
ing. Most of them are endowed and 
their usefulness is dependent to some 
extent on the safe and profitable in- 
vestment of their endowments. - It 
would seem to be of highest importance 
to train the mind of the student along 
the line of judicious investing. It is 
proper for mental culture to remain 
the primary aim of these institutions; 
still, practical finance is deep and in- 
tricate enough both in theory and prac- 
tice to give to the brain of the student 
all of the mental culture required. 


Adopt “Safety First” Rule 


Insurance companies must always 
keep before them the uses to which 
their securities are put. Their securi- 
ties are used as an investment and as 
the equivalent for reserve. They are 
interested, therefore, in the safety and 
yield of each asset. They should bear 
in mind that the “safety first” rule ap- 
plies with peculiar force to them, be- 
cause they cannot afford to lose their 
capital or reserve and thus weaken their 
financial position, nor can they be un- 
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Operated Right and Will Stay Right 


as a company that has gotten the cost of life 
insurance to as low a point as is consistent with 
In other words, it started as a non-partici- 
pating company writing at non-participating rates. 
Later it changed to an annual dividend company 
but did not increase its rates. 


This company has made it a practice from the very 


start to deal with the utmost fairness and frankness 
with policyholders and agents. 


OPERATING IN MICHIGAN, 


Right, Has Been 


LIFE is known in its field 


It is the ‘“Square 
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mindful of the necessity of procuring 
a good yield. 


Seay’s Concluding Advice 


In order to procure both safety and 
yield, and at the same time hold a suffi- 
cient amount of liquid assets, it would 
appear that about the best distribution 
would be a sufficient amount of cash 
to meet the current needs of the com- 
pany; from 10 to 20 percent in municipal 
bonds; a home office building limited 
in size to the uses of the company; and 
the remainder in mortgage loans care- 
fully selected and distributed geograph- 
ically, so as never to have all the in- 
vestments subjected to the climatic, 
financial or other conditions affecting 
any particular locality. 





ILLINOIS TOPS THE LIST 


_ Indiana and Texas have lost the lead 
in membership in the convention, and 
Illinois now tops the list with 14 com- 
panies. Indiana is now second with 10, 
and Texas third with 9. Iowa has 8, 
Missouri 7, Pennsylvania 6, and Ohio 
and California 5, Nebraska 4, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin 3, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, South Dakota and West Vir- 
ginia 2, and Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Utah and Virginia one each. 
Since the Del Monte meeting eleven 
companies have been admitted to mem- 
bership, and three have retired. 





LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT 


The ladies’ entertainment on Tuesday 
and Wednesday was largely in con- 
nection with the golf tournament, the 
ladies being handsomely entertained 
Tuesday at the Midland Valley Country 
Club, and Wednesday at the Bellerive 
Country Club, where dinner was served 
to the golfers. 
Jefferson whiled away Thursday after- 
noon, and in the evening the ladies were 
taken to the Columbia Theater. On 
Friday afternoon they were taken for a 
long ride on a sightseeing parlor car, 
the trip winding up at Shaw’s Garden, 


An elaborate tea at the | 








MULTIPLE LINES ARE 
GIVEN SEVERE GRILL 


H. G. Everett of Central Life Raps 
Combination Life and Acci- 
dent Policies 


NEED FOR SPECIALIZATION 


Standard of Life Insurance Companies 
Lowered by Their Taking on 
Multiple Lines 


H. G. Everett, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Life of Des Moines, gave a paper 
before the American Life Convention 
at St. Louis on the subject “Should 
Life Insurance Companies Write Mul- 
tiple Lines?” Mr. Everett is very much 
opposed to this idea because he feels 
that to do so will not only lower the 
standard of the life insurance com- 
panies but will also endanger their life 
insurance funds through speculation in 
fire or accident departments. 

In his address he said: 


This is the age of the specialist. The 
mechanic who confines his efforts to 
one particular trade or one phase of 
that trade necessarily becomes an ex- 





| pert and commands double the wages. 


Leaders Are Specialists 
The doctor who becomes a leader 


' and receives the highest pay is the one 





and in the evening there was another | 


theater party at the Park Theater. 


who specializes on surgery, the eye, the 
nose, or the lungs. 

Nearly all the great lawyers are spe- 
cialists. One of the most noted of 
these specializes on insurance law and 
is reputed to have an income from this 
source of more than $100,000 per an- 
num. 

Did you ever hear of a great musi- 
cian making a success as an editor’ 
Did you ever know a man to win out 
as a lawyer and also as a doctor? 

That man who concentrates his ener- 
gies on one special thing becnmes the 
leader. 

Life insurance is one of the greatest 


| and most important of thé professions, 








H. G. EVERETT, Des Moines, Ia. 
Secretary Central Life 





and it above all lines of work requires 
every ounce of a man’s energies and 
every minute of his time. 


Development of Insurance Companies | 





The general system of insurance was | 
originally developed in Europe and | 
those who were responsible for its man- | 
agement groped around in an effort to | 
find the most satisfactory method of | 
handling it. 

In the early stages of the business it 
was hard to comprehend the princi- 
ples that governed the different classes 
of insurance, and many of the com- 
panies uhdertook to handle them to- | 
gether. 

I visited England a few years ago 
and spent some time studying insur- 
ance conditions in that courtry, where 
the issuing of multiple lines prevails. 

I found that the first and great de- 
velopment of insurance was along fire 
and marine lines. When life :nsurance 
was added it was written through 
agents in a good deal the same manner 
as fire insurance, and thus under the 





| for others. 


methods used life insurance made lit- 
tle progress. 


American Companies Went to the Fore 


It was not until the companies or- 
ganized in the United States for life 
insurance alone that the real develop- 
ment of the business began. The Amer- 
ican companies broke away from the 
European multiple line plan and spe- 
cialized on life insurance. 

When the companies were thus free 
to follow out their specialized. princi- 
ples, they shot forward and notwith- 
standing the earlier origin of the com- 
panies of England, Germany and 
France, the American companies made 
that marvelous development which is 
so unique in the business world, and 
which has no parallel in any other 
class of insurance. This stupendous 
success came to the companies when 
they were freed from the entangling 
influences of other forms of insurance. 

Who believes that the New York 
Life, the Mutual Life, the Equitable, 
or the Northwestern would have made 
such wonderful successes if they had 
expended their energies upon fire, ac- 
cident, liability and other lines in ad- 
dition to life insurance? 

Life Insurance Self-Supporting 


Life insurance being the most im- 
portant and most necessary of all forms 


| of insurance, and having. demonstrated 


that it can carry itself without side 
lines, should not go back to the less 
successful and less progressive Euro- 
pean system. : 
The greatest elements that can be in- 
fused into the hearts and minds of the 
people are unselfishness and sacrifice 
These are promoted by 
life insurance. The man taking life 
insurance does it entirely in the interest 
of others. All other forms of insur- 
ance are taken with selfish ends in 


\ view. 


Superlative Occupation 


Life insurance, as it provides in a 
definite and business way for the 
widows and orphans, is the superlative 
of advancement and progress in the 
business world. It is the most digni- 
fied and honorable occupation in which 
a man can be engaged. ; 

If it is mixed with any other line of 
business or any other form of insur- 
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ance, the standard is lowered and the 
best development is prevented. 

Every different form of insurance 
should be kept on its own merits and 
should bear its own burdens. It should 
have the advantage of expert officials, 
expert clerks and expert methods which 
can only come by concentration and 
specialization. 

My contention is that a life insur- 
ance company is organized to render 
a practical service to its policyholders 
and that the dividends to stockhelders 
and salaries to officers are merely inci- 
dental though necessary accompani- 
ments. 


Life Insurance Based on Science 


Life insurance rates are based on 
such a scientific combination of mor- 
tality and interest tables that no other 
business and no other form of insur- 
ance can compare with it in accuracy 
and certainty. 

In the history of fire, marine, surety 
and casualty companies, it nut infre- 
quently happens that the premium and 
interest receipts are wholly insufficient 
to meet the obligations as they accrue. 
A fire in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago 
or San Francisco may wipe out the sur- 
plus and capital; as well as the re- 
serve. 

The company issuing multiple lines 
must of necessity first of all be a life 
insurance company, for its life <on- 
tracts are its permanent contracts and 
all other contracts are temporary. 
Large reserves must be put up to cover 
its life contracts, and only small re- 
serves to cover its other insurance cn- 
tracts. Life contracts cannot be can- 
celed at the pleasure of the company. 
Other forms of insurance can be can- 
celed at any time the company so de- 
sires. 


Weed for Conservation of Funds 


There are strong provisions in the 
laws of all the states regarding the 
investment of life insurance reserves. 
These laws are more stringent for life 
than for other forms of insurance, as 
they should be, because of the long 
term contracts and because of the sac- 
redness of the trust funds involved. In 
addition to this, strict supervision, re- 
lentless accountability for all financial 
transactions, unerring judgment as to 
investments, and absolute fidelity to the 
trust, are required of life insurance com- 
panies. 

The life insurance company is the 
conservor of vast sums which are held 
as reserves to take care of the con- 
tingencies of future years. No other 
form of insurance has the need for 
such strict conservation of its funds. 
Thus in another way the writing of 
multiple lines would lower the standard 
of the life insurance company. 

If a life insurance company maintains 
a fire or accident department it is spec- 
ulating with its life insurance funds. 
It might just as well invest in the stock 
of a separate fire company or a sep- 
arate accident company. 


Speculating With Funds 


The handling of a fire or accident in- 
surance company is just as different 
from the handling of a life insurance 
company as the profession of medicine 
is from the profession of law. It is 
different in its reserves. It is different 
in its accounting. It is different in its 
agency plan, and it is different in its 
spirit. 

Fire, accident. liability and other 
forms of insurance are mere guesses as 
compared with the scientific methods 
of developing and fixing life insurance 
premiums. 


Commissioners Opposed to Multiple Lines 


In a correspondence with the Insur- 
ance Commissioners of the United 
States I find that a very large majority 
of them are opposed to life insurance 
companies writing fire or marine in- 
surance; a less number of them are op- 
posed to life insurance companies writ- 
ing accident insurance. 

The most notable instance of an 
American life insurance company writ- 
ine both accident and life insurance 


successfully is the Travelers. This 
company is pointed to generally as an 
argument in favor of multiple lines for 
life insurance companies. The Travel- 
ers was originally, however, an acci- 
dent company and only took on life 
insurance as a side issue in the be- 
ginning. It has had unusually good 
management and unusually fortunate 
conditions under which to work. 

On the other hand, we can point to 
a number of other companies, confining 
themselves to life insurance, which 
have far surpassed the Travelers in 
progress and dévelopment. The ordi- 
nary company in this country writing 
both lines either takes money actually 
from the life department or the time 
of its paid officials and clerks to an 
unusual degree to uphold its accident 
department. 

One prominent life company, after 
writing accident insurance for three or 
four years, showed a loss to the acci- 
dent department of about $300,000. 

If it is desirable to conduct a large 
number of different businesses by one 
company with department heads, why 
not have a department head to run 
drug stores? Why not establish a 
series of ten cent stores? Why not 
have an automobile department? 


Would Overwhelm Competition 


Just suppose the company with which 
I am connected had started a depart- 
ment for the manufacture of automo- 
biles ten or fifteen years ago. Suppose 
the Central Life Automobile had made 
as big a success as the Ford or the 
Overland. We would have built up a 
surplus that would have been far be- 
yond our wildest dreams. None of the 
companies here represented could com- 
pete with us, for we would be able to 
pay from the automobile department all 
the officers’ salaries and all the clerks’ 
salaries. We would be able to pay 
printing bills, taxes and agents’ com- 
missions. Our company would be the 
most successful life insurance company 
in the land. 

Suppose all this had been accom- 
plished, would it be wise to permit all 
life insurance companies to have aufo- 
mobile manufacturing departments? 
Would the state be justified in per- 
mitting a life insurance company to en- 
gage in such a business, even with the 
example of a company making a mar- 
velous success of its automobile de- 
partment? 


Accident Insurance Unprofitable 


Were a company issuing multiple 
lines the accident insurance depart- 
ment would be inclined to make liberal 
settlements in order to appease its life 
insurance policyholders. This might 


lead to an unprofitable accident insur- 
ance business, which would mean in 
turn the using of life insurance surplus 
to bolster up the accident insurance de- 
partment. The same could be said of 
any other form of insurance undertaken 
by a life insurance company. 


Education of Life Insurance 


My friend, the life insurance sales- 
man, occupies a most unusual place in 
my esteem, because I know of the won- 
derful results for humanity he is ac- 
complishing, because I know his busi- 
ness comes nearer to placing all man- 
kind on a level than any other, be- 





cause { know that the education he is 
giving to the business world is of un- 
told advantage. Neither the merchant, 
the teacher, the banker, nor the lawyer, 
is doing as much to increase and de- 
velop the better instincts of the human 
race. This is not equally true of the 
salesman in other lines of insurance. 

If life insurance agency work can be 
kept intact and untrammeled by out- 
side issues and detractions, it will in- 
crease in importance and value and will 
everywhere be recognized as one of 
the most honorable and helpful of the 
professions. 

A man with a purely life insurance 
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You’re a fine Salesman—but 


Now candidly I’ve been soliciting you for 
some time—worked hard—you admit I’ve got one of 
the oldest and largest companies—a company doing 
business everywhere—has a good line of policies, etc., 
etc.—you need and want insurance—why don’t youbuy? 


Now I'll tell you why—you’ve got a big, old, widely 
known company, but what I want isn’t only that. 


Well, that’s what my company tells us to emphasize. 
Do you want a smaller, local company, comparatively 
young; or what is there about my company you ob- 


Well, what I want and can get is a company which 
has more regard for a policyholder as an individual— 
which is not too large to co-operate with its agents—a 
company with a sterling reputation in its home state 
and city—one which keeps down expense to minimum, 
for instance, by intensive cultivation, etc.—a company 
whose capable managers are building for a future in 
which everybody, policyholders and agents included, 


the kind of a company [ want is— 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, O. 


It will pay you and every good insurance salesman 
to investigate this high class insurance proposition 


Address C. W. BRANDON, President 
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agency can come nearer reaching a po- 
sition of independence and satisfaction 
than in any other line of endeavor. 

I have such a high ideal of the pro- 
fession of life insurance that I believe 
anything which prevents a man from 
giving his time, his thoughts, and his 
energies to this one business lowers 
its standard and prevents its best use- 
fulness. 


Multiple Lines Means Less Insurance 


The agency end of a life insurance 
business is as different from the agency 
end of any other class of insurance 
as the selling of threshing machines 
is different from the sellinz of jack- 
knives. The same man. may possibly 
write fire, marine, liability and accident 
insurance successfully, but let him com- 
bine any one of these with life insur- 
ance and he at least fails in his etfort 
to build up a successful life insurance 
agency. In most cases he makes such 
a poor success that he soon gives up 
the whole insurance business in dis- 
gust. 

In Europe, where most of the com- 
panies issue multiple lines, only a frac- 
tion of the life insurance is carried as 
compared with this country. Writing 
multiple lines does not mean more life 
insurance, but less. 


Surplus Necessary 


It has been contended that it would 
be deisrable for a life insurance com- 
pany to write multiple lines if the 
reserves were segregated and kept in- 
tact, and if separate accounts were kept 
of each department. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that safety for policy- 
holders lies in compelling life insur- 
ance companies to refrain from enter- 
ing speculative fields. In addition to 
the reserves of life or other forms of 
insurance we must figure on the cur- 
rent losses and current expenses. It 
is not merely necessary that a company 
should be solvent. It is necessary that 
it should have the right margin of 
surplus and that its income should be 
expended in the interest of its own 
policyholders. Keeping the reserves 
intact would not prevent one form of 
insurance becoming a drain on some 
other form. 


Combination Life and Accident Policies 


A pernicious practice has grown up 
of late years—that of issuing combina- 
tion life and accident insurance policies 
by_ life insurance companies. These 
policies combine weekly indemnity to 
cover sickness or accident with a regu- 
lar life policy. 

Another form of policy which per- 
verts life insurance and demoralizes the 
business is the so-called double indem- 
nity in case of accidental death. These 
combination and double indemnity 
policies bring into the life insurance 
company: elements which are entirely 
foreign to the life business and are 
speculative as compared to life insur- 
ance certainty and reliability. 

We might just as well include fire 
insurance in a life policy as accident 
insurance, and while we are insuring 
a man’s life we might just as well 
insure his automobile as to issue him 
a combination life and accident policy. 


Combination Policies Unsatisfactory 


These policies will in the end bring 
dissatisfaction to the company and de- 
tract from the dignity and real value 
of the life insurance business. 

Life, accident and fire insurance poli- 
cies should be taken in different com- 
panies. Then each man knows that he 
is dealing with experts and knows -that 
the company in which he is insured 
carries its own burdens and profits by 
its own successes. He knows that each 
company becomes good or bad in such 
degree as its management is expert and 
efficient. 

The American Life Convention was 
organized for the purpose of advancing 
the interests of life insurance and of 
controlling the abuses and unethical 
Practices which sometimes develop if 
constant watchfulness is not exercised. 
Let us stand for life insurance pure 
and unadulterated, and do all within our 





OUTLINES ADVANTAGE 
OF MULTIPLE LINES 


George Roslington Makes Strong 
Argument for Diversified De- 
partments in Companies 


PROFIT TO STOCKHOLDERS 


Varied Risks Furnish. Compromise Be- 
tween Dangers of Over-expansion 
and the Desire for Conservation 


The affirmative side of the question 
of multiple lines was ably handled by 
George Roslington, vice-president and 
secretary of the Occidental Life of 
Albuquerque, N. M. His main argu- 
ment was that various departments, if 
handled well and kept independent, will 
furnish a greater profit to the stock- 
holders, which is the real reason for the 
organization of the company. Besides 
this they will be of greater usefulness 
to the public and a greater volume of 
business will be transacted. 


Stock Companies Interested 
In his paper Mr. Roslington said: 


The affirmative arguments in answer 
to the above-question apply, more or 
less, to all classes of life insurance com- 
panies, but more particularly to a life 
insurance company organized on a stock 
basis, the primary object in the organ- 
ization of which is to find a satisfactory 
and profitable investment for the stock- 
holders by the manufacture and distri- 
bution of a standard article in wide de- 
mand. The more profitable the invest- 
ment, the most satisfactory it is to the 
owners. The stockholders who provide 
the capital are not usually insurance 
men, but invest their capital solely for 
the purpose of making a profit thereon 
in a legitimate and proper manner. 


Life Insurance Not Philanthropic 


Life insurance is not basically a 
philanthropic or cooperative business 
any more than any of the species of 
protection against unforeseen casualties 
purchased by individuals or corpora- 
tions, and in my opinion, the life insur- 
ance business has suffered very severely 
by reason of the management of certain 
companies having on the one hand as- 
sured the stockholders that they were 
doing as well for them as possible, and 
on the other hand have permitted the 
agents to lead policyholders to assume 
that the company was not in business 
for profit but was attempting to sell 
them insurance at cost price. 

Recognizing the above principle, it 
must readily be conceded that follow- 
ing this legitimate business of providing 
protection against calamity, if an insur- 
ance company can with profit to itself, 
and without impairing its safety of 
operations or permanency, extend its 
field of operation so as to do an en- 
larged business and make a greater 
profit for its stockholders, the manage- 
ment have, in that greater measure, 








power to eliminate those things which 
are speculative and which detract from 
its greatness and value to the people. 


Influence of Life Insurance 


It should be our aim to appeal to 
the educated and intelligent as well as 
the ignorant and credulous. 

Life insurance has a welding influ- 
ence. It draws the people together. 
It centers their interest on uplifting 
subjects arid spreads a leaven of good 
will that will have much to do with 
hastening that millennium when ll 
shall live together in happinesss and pros- 
perity, and all shall receive the good 
things of the earth in harmony with 





their deserts. 

















A Fourth Special 
Dividend 


amounting to over one million one hundred thousand dollars is being paid 
to Mutual Benefit policyholders this year. In spite of the fact that the 
regular dividend scale was increased in 1915, the earnings for the year 
1915 were sufficient to continue this scale in 1916, maintain the com- 
pany’s contingency reserves, which guarantee absolute security, and leave 
this balance available as a special dividend. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, since 1909, has 
three times substantially increased its regular dividend scale. In addi- 
tion, four special dividends have been declared to policyholders since 
that date, aggregating over $3,000,000. Moreover, the reserve stand- 
ard of Mutual Benefit policies issued prior to 1900 was raised in 1912. 
The nonforfeiture values, as well as the dividend earning power of these 
old policies, was thus materially increased. 


The year 1915 was the most successful in the company’s history 
of 71 years. 


The record for the year 1916 to date far exceeds the corresponding 
period of last year and is most gratifying to the management of the 
company. 


There are 5 salient points, which are featured by the Mutual 
Benefit, as indications of superior service to policyholders, as follows: 


1 The most favorable interest rate on settlement options 
during the past sixteen years—4.7 per cent per year. 


g First year non-forfeiture. Mutual Benefit Life and 
Endowment policies are absolutely non-forfeitable 
after the reserve thereon exceeds $10.00 per $1,000 of 


insurance. 


3 Complete retroaction, supplemented by unexpected 
legacies. The Mutual Benefit was the pioneer in 
adopting the retroactive principle, whereby new privileges, 
so far as possible, are extended to all old members. 


4 The true Accelerative Endowment plan. The Mu- 
tual Benefit originated and adopted the Accelerative 
Endowment plan in 1875. 


5 Scientifically computed Contingency Reserve funds 

which guarantee security and which made possible the 
1916 Special Dividend to policyholders, notwithstanding 
the increase in Regular Dividends in 1915. These Re- 
serve funds not only conserve the security of the company, 


but stand as a bulwark behind its liberal dividend scale. 


The Mutual Benefit believes in and is featuring monthly income 
insurance. 


Send for our leaflet regarding it—also for pamphlets analyzing and 
illustrating our policy contract and demonstrating the security of the 
company and its mutuality. 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
1845 Always Purely Mutual 1916 
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achieved the object for which the stock- 
holders contributed the capital. 


Limitations on Insurance Companies 


The laws of practically every state 
recognize three distinct classes of in- 
surance companies, i. e., life insurance 
companies, which are generally per- 
mitted to also transact an accident and 
health business; fire insurance com- 
panies, which frequently also transact 
marine and automobile insurance, etc., 
and casualty companies proper, who 
handle all forms of insurance excepting 
life, fire and marine; each company’s 
license generally limits it to one or the 
other of the above classes of insurance, 
although to be strictly logical there 
seems to be no more good reason why 
a life insurance company should be per- 
mitted to operate an accident depart- 
ment, making a separate report of its 
affairs, if valid reasons for refusing it 
permission to operate a further depart- 
ment exist. 


Origin of Laws 


The reasons why the limitations in 
regard to the different classes of in- 
surance a company may issue found 
their way into the statute books, prob- 
ably have long ago ceased to exist, they 
being founded, in my opinion, in the 
fact that many years ago it was univer- 
sally recognized that the old line prin- 
ciple made insolvency in a life insurance 
company almost impossible provided its 
assets were properly invested, and it 
was not so recognized in connection 
with the statutory reserves applicable 
to other kinds of insurance. Only dur- 
ing recent years have the various insur- 
ance departments established reserve 
requirements applicable to all branches 
of the business, which are in themselves 
sufficiently stringent to insure solvency 
of the companies in the same degree as 
applies to the life insurance companies. 


Policyholders’ Surplus Not Affected 


The advocates of multiple line insur- 
ance admit freely that no change can, 
or should, be permitted in the operation 
of the insurance business which could 
in any degree, however remote, affect 
the security afforded to the policyhold- 
ers, or in any way jeopardize the carry- 
ing out of each and every obligation 
contained in the policy contract, but 
contend that the same condition applies, 
and is safeguarded against in equal 
measure in every other branch of the 
business, and that, therefore, there is 
no additionel risk incurred by the com- 
pany in regard to the permanency of its 
operation in the handling of insurance 
premiums, irrespective of whether they 
are life, fire or casualty insurance pre- 
miums under present insurance depart- 
ment supervision and reserve require- 
ments, that the reasons for the passage 
of the prohibitory laws have entirely 
disappeared, and that the question at 
issue for each company to decide is 
limited as to whether or no the com- 
pany and its owners would benefit by 
the adoption of the system. 


Business in Favor of Multiple Lines 


The trend of the business is very 
clearly in favor of multiple line insur- 
ance. The largest and best managed 
fire insurance companies in the coun- 
try almost all issue tornado, hail, rent, 
use and occupancy, auto floater policies, 
etc., the latter covering frequently 
against collision and theft, in addition 
to fire insurance, and their agents are 
being carefully drilled to educate the 
public into the advantages of purchas- 
ing their various policies in combination 
form, as far as the law permits, and in 
some cases when their charter or the 
law does not permit, they join with a 
casualty company in an automobile in- 
surance department in the issuance of 
a collective policy, covering the various 
hazards to which an automobile owner 
is liable. 





Policy of Companies 


Many companies maintain an entirely 
separate department for their automo- 
bile business, exactly in the manner 
advocated in connection with multiple 
line insurance. Casualty companies not 


but also sell liability, workmen’s col- 
lective, plate glass, fidelity and surety 
bonds, and, with avidity, as oppor- 
tunities develop, issue almost all othe: 
known forms of indemnity that their 
charter permits, frequently maintaining 
separate and independent departments 
and agency plants for the purpose of 
handling their business. 

Life insurance companies frequently, 
nowadays, maintain separate accident 
and health departments, which is the 
only separate department permitted 
under the insurance laws, and almost 
all companies now sell combination 
policies, providing benefits for per- 
manent and temporary disability in all 
forms, and including so many various 
options and privileges that they almost 
constitute a multiple line policy in them- 
selves. 


Results of One Company 


A concrete example of the results ob- 
tained by a company over fifty years 
old, and with assets of over one hun- 
dred and twenty million dollars, would 
probably be interesting. The company 
in question has in its life department 
an annual premium income of over 
three million dollars, and in separate 
departments handles the outstanding 
business of several other life insurance 
companies, which it has from time to 
time absorbed, so that the total assets 
of its own life department and the life 
departments of the merged companies 
aggregate over seventy million dollars. 

It operates a fire insurance depart- 
ment which is kept entirely separate and 
distinct, and which has separate assets 
aggregating thirty-five million dollars, 
and an annual premium income of 
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seventeen million dollars. It also main- 
tains a marine insurance department on 
the same basis, with assets of six mil- 
lion dollars, and with an annual pre- 
mium income of one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars. 

Also an accident insurance depart- 
ment with assets of over three million 
dollars, and an annual premium income 
of two million dollars, and an employ- 
ers liability department with assets of 
over six million dollars, and an annual 














premium income of over three and one- 
half million dollars, a miscellaneous in- 
surance department and a leaseholding 
redemption and sinking fund depart- 
ment. 


Has Paid Heavy Dividends 


The company in question has paid, for 
many years, dividends to its stockhold- 
ers in excess of one hundred percent per 
annum, and has a surplus and various 
contingency reserves to an amount the 
adequacy of which not even its most 
critical competitor can question. 

The results accomplished by the com- 
pany I am referring to have been dupli- 
cated in a greater or lesser measure by 
dozens of others operating upon a 
similar basis, and they, in themselves, 
constitute the most effective argument 
in favor of multiple line insurance that 
could be devised. 

Each Department Independent 


The legality and propriety of a com- 
pany operating upon the multiple line 
plan, therefore, resolves itself into a 
question of accounting whereby such 
company will continue to have at all 
times its statutory reserves intact in 
each department separately, in a man- 
ner whereby one department is not 
responsible for the other, although the 
stockholders’ capital and surplus is re- 
sponsible for all departments. This can 
readily, scientifically and safely be 
handled in the following manner: 

The company proper holds its capital 
and surplus contributions as a separate 
fund and opens from time to time, as a 
separate entity, as many departments 
as it thinks will be profitable, advancing 
from its treasury to each of said de- 
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partments whatever money is necessary, 
handling the accounts of each of said 


. departments as a separate company, and 


investing the accumulations of each de- 
partment in assets specifically described 
as being the property of said depart- 
ment, and calculating the liabilities of 
each department separately. 


General Fund Necessary 


At the end of each year when the 
valuation is made, each department 
pays over to the general fund whatever 
amount of its available surplus the di- 
rectors decide to transfer, keeping on 
hand admitted assets at least to the 
amount of its reserves, and in addition 
thereto whatever contingency surplus is 
deemed desirable, and if any department 
shows a loss on operations, then the 
general fund makes good that loss, so 





that in January of each year each de- | 


partment has absolute ownership to 
assets aggregating at least the amount 
of its statutory reserves. 

The general fund has received the 
profits from the profitable departments, 
and has made good the losses on the 
unprofitable departments, if any, and 
has added to or decreased the general 
surplus as the case may be. Stockhold- 
ers’ dividends are paid out of the said 
general surplus. Overhead expenses not 
exclusively applicable to any one de- 
partment, such as general management, 
rents, advertising, taxes, etc., are paid 
by the company and pro-rated equitably 
between the various departments. The 
company would obtain a separate li- 
cense for each department, and it would 
be desirable that the state laws pre- 
scribe, or a deed of trust be executed, 
whereby the assets of each department 
shall be in the name of that department 
and not in the name of the company 
proper, and be a trust fund not subject 
to the liabilities of any other depart- 
ment, 


Each Department Helps Others 


It would further be prescribed that 
the entire capital stock and surplus in 
the general fund would be a guaranty 
fund for each and every department 
separately and collectively, but that the 
assets of each department would not 
be available for the payment of liabil- 
ities of another department. Therefore, 
in case of sudden disaster in any one 
department, and it is almost inconceiv- 
able that disaster would occur to more 
than one department at a time, the said 
department would be solvent to the ex- 
tent of its statutory reserves, and, in 
addition, to the extent of the general 
fund, and if occasion required, enforced 
reinsurance of the other departments 
could be accomplished, using their re- 
serves for that purpose, as is now the 
case of a company operating one branch 
of insurance only, and with its capital 
stock impaired. Probably in view of 
the present prejudice on the part of in- 
surance commissioners against multiple 
line insurance, such a company would 
be required to maintain a larger capital 
than is at present required of a com- 
pany handling life insurance only, but 
it really is not necessary, given a clear 
recognition of the fact that the statu- 
tory reserves in any branch of the busi- 
ness are as ample to cover the liabilities 
as they are in life insurance. 


Over-expansion’ Unwise 


It is a well known fact amongst un- 
derwriters that, irrespective of the 
capital and surplus a company is pos- 
sessed of, or the talent of its managers 
or executives, that it is not wise, and 
on the contrary is extremely hazardous 
to do at once a large volume of busi- 
ness, and that it is safer and more 
profitable to build the company upon 
the lines of a consistent and uniform 
growth. 

The incentive to over-expansion, 
however, is great. The. stockholders 
cannot realize the advantages of slow 
growth, nor do they usually commend 
very highly an executive who advocates 
such. If a quick rate of growth is at- 
tempted, then the surplus is rapidly de- 
pleted, stockholders are discontented 
and policyholders, naturally looking 





with suspicion on the young company, 
become afraid of its permanency. 


Stockholders Oppose Conservation 


If, on the other hand, the executive 
is conservative in his methods and 
builds slowly and surely, while the 
policyholders are satisfied, the stock- 
holders feel that the total volume of 
business transacted is not worthy of 
the employment of such a large amount 
of their captial. 

Many companies have, for one or the 
other of the above reasons, had to retire 
from business after several years of 
operations, just before they become 
profitable—a condition which could 
readily be seen by underwriters—but of 
which it was impossible to convince the 
stockholders. 


Additional Departments the Remedy 


It, therefore, follows that the incentive 
to over-expansion which frequently pro- 


| duces disaster in the young life insur- 
| ance company is eliminated if the com- 


pany opens additional departments, 
managed by underwriters skilled in 
their own particular branch of the busi- 
ness, and utilizes the services of the 
other high grade men necessarily em- 
ployed in the development of the first 
department. 

Each department can then be devel- 
oped upon an ultra-conservative basis 
as is desirable. The company does not 
need to extend into far-off territory; the 
advertising value of the company’s 
name is largely enhanced; operating 
expenses are pro-rated between the 
various departments, and although con- 
servative methods are followed, the 
aggregate volume of business is suffi- 
cient to satisfy the stockholders, and 
the aggregate profits of the depart- 
ments, though individually small, are 
also sufficient to more than satisfy the 
stockholders. 

The final result, therefore, will be 
greater usefulness to the public on the 
part of the company itself, a decrease 
in the expense ratio in each branch of 





HOW COMPETITION CAN 
BE KEPT RESPECTABLE 





Commissioner McMaster Tells of 
Results Under South 
Carolina Law 


ASSOCIATION’S SUCCESS 





Says Organizations Can Accomplish 
More Than Can Statutes and 
Commissioners 





Commissioner Fitz Hugh McMaster 
of South Carolina was schéduled to ad- 
dress the convention on “What Con- 
stitutes Competitive Literature.” He 
was unable to attend, but his paper was 
read and put in the permanent record. 
In substance it follows: 

Competitive literature, in the sense 
at least in which it was formerly used, 
has been well-nigh eliminated from 
use in South Carolina. The depart- 
ment has taken the position that it 
licenses a life insurance agent to work 
for the particular company for which 





he was licensed, and that he was not 
licensed to work against any other 
company authorized to do business in 
the state. 

Law Prevents Twisting 


Under a law which requires that a 








the business, a greater aggregate volume 
of business transacted, although in a 
less spectacular manner, equal perma- 
nency of operation, greater aggregate 
profits to the stockholders, which, as 
stated in the beginning of my paper, 
is the primary reason of the organiza- 
tion of the company. 
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life insurance agent’s license shall be 
revoked if he wilfully deceives or deals 
unjustly with a citizen, it has been held 
that since any company authorized to 
do business is entitled to all of the 
rights of citizenship, if a life insur- 
ance agent in his zeal to get busi- 
ness for his own company deals un- 
justly with another company authorized 
to do business, his act is subject to 
inquiry and his license to possible rev- 
ecation. Or if in so doing he de- 
ceives a citizen so as to cause this 
citizen to decline to take a policy in a 
company in which he had made appli- 
cation or to lapse a policy because of 
representations made to him by the 
agent of another company, this agent’s 
act is a subject of inquiry and his 
license subject to possible revocation. 
Agent Responsible for Literature 


The agent is held responsible for 
any literature that he uses. It is not 
taken as a satisfactory answer that the 
literature is issued by a standard pub- 
lishing house. The sole question is, 
does it misrepresent the real condi- 
tion of a company authorized to do 
business and has the agent in using 
this literature dealt unjustly with the 
company so licensed and has he used 
this literature so as wilfully to deceive 
a citizen? : 

A company furnishing its agents with 
this socalled standard literature’ is it- 
self held liable for any use that its 
agents may make of this literature. 


Most Bad Literature Eliminated 
The understanding of the law by the 


| insurance department and the enforce- 


ment of this understanding have to a 
very large extent eliminated the use 
of such literature. As a result, charges 
of misrepresentation of the condition 
of a licensed company are very rare 
in South Carolina. , 

It is not meant by this that the 
supervising officer in South Carolina 
may not make mistakes and may not 
admit companies which are insecure, 
but the department does take the po- 
sition that in the first place if an agent 
discovers a company to be unsafe, while 
he is not compelled to do so, yet in 
courtesy to the department and in pro- 
tection of the people he should make 
known his suspicions to the depart- 
ment that the department may take 
steps to safeguard the interests of 
policyholders and public. oe : 

At any rate, an agent voicing his 
suspicions to a citizen of the state, 
upon information of the same to the 
department is called upon to substanti- 
ate those suspicions. 


Level Premium Insurance Safe 


It. may be stated as no violent as- 
sumption that supervision of life in- 
surance has so far progressed as well- 
nigh to eliminate the insecure life in- 
surer. I have not endeavored to com- 
pile the statistics, but I know that I 
am safe in making the assertion that 
the number of level premium life in- 
surance companies which have failed is 
small, and insofar as loss to the policy- 
holders is concerned during the past 
15 or 20 years it is infinitesimal. It 
may be stated almost without success- 
ful contradiction that the regulation of 
level premium life insurance companies 
has about reached that point whereby 
danger of loss other than in reduc- 
tion of dividends to policyholders is 
well-nigh eliminated. 

There may be occasions for reinsur- 
ance, for transfers of risks from one 
company to another, but the stage of 
development has about been reached 
where the protection of the policy- 
holders in level premium life insurance 
companies is well-nigh perfectly safe- 
guarded. 

Service to Policyholders 


I appreciate the difficulty of defin- 
ing in words a standard of measure- 
ment, and I will attempt to do so only 
by the use of very general terms. As- 
suming as correct the statements made 
in respect to the safety of level 
premium life insurance companies seek- 
ing the public patronage, 1 would say 
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that the standard of measurement as 
between company and company is that 
of seryice to its policyholders, and 
competitive literature which does more 
than set forth. the service performed by 
one company and another should be 
outlawed. That is to say, assuming 
that every company is safe, literature 
dealing with assets and liabilities, with 
investments of this, that and the other 
kind, with ratios of surplus to. insur- 
ance in force, lapses to insurance writ- 
ten, or any of the variety of other 
representations which have little or no 
meaning to the public and which were 
never intended for anything else than 
to confuse and deceive the unsophis- 
ticated purchaser of insurance should 
be denied use. 


Most Ratios Misleading 


The so-called ratios of payments to 
policyholders, the comparisons of rate 
of interest earned or of expense rate, 
or of combined death and expense 
rate, actual to expected mortality, are 


such comparisons as May mean some- | 


thing to the managements, may help 
them to solve the problems with which | 
they have to deal, and therefore have 
their use in that they may enable life | 
insurance managements to increase the 
actual service to their policyholders, 
but almost any one of these compara- 
tive ratios by itself is deceptive and 
misleading and it is only in that com- 
bined result of service to policyholders 
that they have any meaning whatever 
to the insuring public. 

I believe a more powerful agency 
in eliminating undesirable competitive 
literature and in preventing undesirable 
competition than laws and departmental 
rulings are agency associations. 
associations have done much not only 
to build up a correct code of ethics, 
but to establish a comradeship between 
the men in the life insurance business, 
without which code of ethics depart- 
mental rulings will have little effect. 

There are those who argue that.com- 
petitive literature should be prepared 
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only by independent writers and not 
by those employed by any particular 
company and are willing to use litera- 
ture so prepared. The argument is 
made that an independent writer not 
writing in the interest of any special 
company will be free from the self- 
interest which is bound to stand out 
in literature prepared by any particu- 
lar company. 


What Comparisons Are Permitted 


‘This argument is good so far as it 
goes, but it depends entirely upon the 
kind of literature which is prepared. 
As has been indicated, if this independ- 
ent writer deals with statistical infor- 
mation, which means nothing except 
to those thoroughly versed in insur- 
ance, the possible effect of his so-called 
impartial literature will be just as 
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Operating under the strict Iowa deposit law, which 
Every policy issued is backed 
by the full reserve held by the state. 


The ROYAL UNION is a company that bristles 
with convincing talking points. 
interest on its assets, its mortality low, its affairs care- 
fully administered, it has an appeal to thinking men. 


The dividends of the company are liberal. 
need not fear competition on this score. 


The ROYAL UNION is the pioneer old line life com- 
pany west of the Mississippi. 
It believes in compensating agents ac- 
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have had relations with it, all testifying to its fairness 
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damaging as if it were prepared by a 
company employe. 

In other words, I believe competitive 
literature should be absolutely con- 
fined to the making a showing of the 
actual service rendered the. policy- 
holders. And by service I mean simply 
the cost at which the insurance is given 
and the ‘benefits which the policy con- 
tracts guarantee and such incidental 
benefits as subsequent free medical ex- 
aminations or such like particular bene- 
fits that a company proposes to give 
its policyholders. 1 would confine 
competitive literature to these narrow 
limits. I believe all else is apt to re- 
sult in misrepresentation. in other 
words; «1. would..confine competitive 
literature to policy analyses and actual- 
ly declared dividends showing net costs. 








Wilson’s Welcome From 
Missouri Companies 








= 
Massey Wilson, president of the In- 
ternational Life of St. Louis, extended 
the welcome on behalf of the Missouri 
companies. In speaking of St. Louis 
he quoted an editorial from ‘“Collier’s” 
regarding the work that the munici- 
pality is doing to make its citizens 
both healthy and happy. He said: 


A decade has passed over this insti- 
tution. 

Its first cycle is rounded out and we 
stand here today at the site of its 
birth, watching the American Life Con- 
vention surpassing the expectation of 
its founders. 

It is no longer a cradle that we rock. 
Ninety-nine sound and vigorous insur- 
ance companies are represented here 
today. 

Places are interesting to the extent 
that they bear some relation to per- 
sons, enterprises or things in which 
we are interested. 

The American Life Convention is to- 
day holding its meeting in the house 
in which it was organized, and its pur- 
poses formulated. This circumstance 
will always make St. Louis of more 
than passing interest to the American 
Life Convention and its members. 


Wonderful Growth in Ten Years 


The program for this meeting refers 
to the tremendous gain in assets and 
insurance in force of the companies 
making up this convention. These 
gains have been enormous. The Mis- 
souri State and the Kansas City Life 
are the only two Missouri companies 
which have been members of the con- 
vention from the beginning. In fact, 
they were the only Missouri com- 
panies in existence, except the German 
Mutual, at the time of the formation 
of the convention. The Missouri State 
Life alone now has more business in 
force than all of the fifteen companies 
combined had in force ten years ago 
when the convention was organized. 
Both the Missouri State and the Kan- 
sas City Life have a greater volume of 
admitted assets now than they had 
insurance in force at the time of the 
organization of the convention. I 
mention the growth of these two Mis- 
souri companies as typical of the 
growth in size and importance of the 
members composing the American 
Life Convention. 





Benefits of Cooperation 


The companies banded together in 
this organization for their mutual good 
and for the general welfare of the life 
insurance business have come, to be an 
important factor in the communities 
which they are serving. Through the 
means of this organization they have 
been able to exchange ideas and to 
give each other information of un- 
doubted value and to render other serv- 
ices to the cause of life insurance 
which would have been impossible ex- 
cept for this organization. It is to 
continue this work that we are now in 











HOW TO MAKE RELEASE 
BINDING ON PARTIES 


J. B. Wolfenbarger’s Lucid Paper 
on Puzzling Subject Read in 
Legal Section Meeting 


GOOD FAITH IS ESSENTIAL 


Grounds for Compromise of Disputed 
Claims Must Raise Reasonable 
Doubt of Rights 


J. B. Wolfenbarger, general counsel 
of the Peoria Life, read a lucid paper in 
the meeting of the legal section on “The 
Essentials of a Release in the Com- 
promise of Death Claims.” Agents and 
company officials, as well as attorneys, 
will find the subject interesting, because 
the facility with which courts overturn 
settlements is puzzling. Mr. Wolfen- 
barger’s address was in part as follows: 
A compromise release, in order to be 
an absolute and complete bar to an ap- 
propriate action, seasonably brought, to 
set aside, annul, or avoid the same must 
be impregnable to a charge of fraud, 
misrepresentation, mistake, either. of 
law or fact, deceit, duress, undue influ- 
ence, informality of execution, mental 
incapacity, illiteracy or ignorance, of 
one of the parties to it, want of juris- 
diction of the court appointing those 
acting in a representative capacity, want 
of power or authority of those acting 
in a representative capacity, and want 
of consideration, the charge of fraud 
being the most common. The above 
mentioned grounds of attack also ap- 
pear in a variety of combinations and, 
when so correlated, slight evidence of 
one ground coupled with evidence of 
another or others is often held by the 
courts to be sufficient as a basis of 
granting the relief sought, where the 
evidence of one, standing alone, would 
be deemed insufficient. 


Several Grounds Usually Urged 


In fact, seldom does a case arise in 
which there is not more than one 
ground urged as a reason for setting 
aside or avoiding a release. While 
courts of the highest standing have 
many times attempted to announce a 
satisfactory definition of fraud or one 
which would be sufficiently broad to 
apply in every case, it is generally con- 
ceded that they have failed and for that 
reason the rule generally adopted and 
applied is that each individual case de- 
pends on its own facts and circum- 
stances and, indeed, its counterpart is 
seldom found in any other case. 


Wide Range Allowed in Evidence 


Fraud being the most common 
ground of attack made to annul or avoid 
the effect of a release is probably not 
alone due to the fact that there are so 
many species of it, but also because 
there is so wide a latitude allowed in 
the introduction of evidence and such 
a liberal discretion reposed in the 
court in controlling the admission of 
evidence. 

Courts also refuse to lay down any 
rule as to the amount, kind or character 
of evidence required to prove fraud, 
probably for the reason that. they arise 
out of so infinitely diversified condi- 
tions, relationships, acts and conduct 
that it would be impossible to do so. 
This leads us to the conclusion that in 
drafting releases in the settlement of 
death claims, where less than the face 
of the claim is paid by way of com- 
promise, especial care should be exer- 
cised to so frame the release as to an- 
ticipate and preclude all possible 
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grounds of attack (which is next to im- 
possible, if not entirely so). 


What a Release Is 


A release may be defined as a dis- 
charge under seal or by contract of an 
existing obligation by the person to 
whom the obligation is vested to the 
person against whom it exists. 

Releasés may be express, that is, by 
writing, or by word of mouth, or may 
arise by implication of law. The dis- 
tinction between sealed and unsealed in- 
struments has been abolished in many 
states. 

At common law, a release was usually 
in writing under seal, but under the 
modern. practice no particular form or 
sets of words is necessary or required, 
either at law or in equity, provided the 
intention of the parties be clear. It is, 
however, advisable in those states where 
the distinction between sealed and un- 
sealed instruments still obtains to make 
use of the seal. 


Employ Appropriate Words 


It is also advisable to employ apt and 
appropriate words and such as clearly 
denote an intention of the one party to 
discharge the other. The words remise, 
release, quitclaim, renounce, acquit and 
discharge are considered apt and appro- 
priate, and the words “release and dis- 
charge” are generally considered the 
most apt, probably because most used. 

he common law rule is that a re- 
lease under seal needs no consideration 
to support it, but, as we have seen, the 
common law rule as to the use of seals 
has been abolished by statute or by 
judiciaf decision in many states, so that 
now the general rule is that an adequate 
legal consideration is essential to sup- 
port a release as in all other contracts. 


Accord and Satisfaction 


It is also the general rule that, if a 
party seeks to avoid the effect of a re- 
lease on any ground that will entitle 
him to rescind it, he must restore or 
offer to restore what he has received 
under it. But this rule seems to be 
pretty generally disregarded. 

In an accord and satisfaction, the 
general rule is that there must be a new 
or additional consideration to make 
valid and effectual the part payment of 
a liquidated debt or demand in satisfac- 
tion of the whole, but the avoidance of 
trouble and contention is not regarded 
as constituting a legal consideration to 
support the agreement. 


Compromise Is Defined 


Compromise may be defined to be 
any agreement or arrangement by 
which, in consideration of mutual con- 
cessions, a controversy is terminated. 
It contemplates the yielding by each of 
the parties and can only exist when 
something is yielded by each party to it. 
The fundamental and central idea of a 
compromise agreement is the existence 
of a dispute in good faith arising out 
of a doubt, honestly entertained, about 
something connected with the subject 
matter of the compromise. This doubt, 
giving rise to the dispute or contro- 
versy, is the incentive of the parties, 
acting in good faith, to make mutual 
concessions, each yielding some right 
or thing claimed, either of law or fact. 


Basis of Honest Doubt 


It then follows as a legal corollary of 
the above proposition that if the right 
or thing claimed cannot be made the 
basis of an honest doubt, either as to 
law or fact, but is a mere sham or 
known false claim and without merit in 
the mind of the party making it, then it 
cannot be said here would or could be 
a mutual concession or yielding which 
could be made the basis of a valid com- 
promise, and a compromise made under 
such circumstances would be lacking in 
essential elements, and hence without 
legal sanction. 

The question naturally arises, “What 
is a doubtful or disputed claim sufficient 
to constitute a good consideration for 
a compromise agreement?” It is a 
claim honestly and in good faith as- 
serted, arising out of .a state of facts 
upon which a cause of action may be 
predicated of a defense may bé made, 
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a fair chance of sustaining his claim 
and concerning which an honest con- 
troversy may arise, although the claim 
may be wholly unfounded. 

Must Be Consideration 

Therefore, a claim based on an un- 
founded claim, known to be so, is, in 
fact and in law, based on fraud or de- 
ception and is ‘also without consider- 
ation. There is no mutual concession 
or yielding and it is wanting in the all- 
important element of good faith, be- 
cause it is based on known ‘false 
grounds. 

A compromise agreement stands on 
the same footing as other contracts and 
must be supported by a sufficient con- 
sideration. 

And a compromise of a disputed 
claim is supported by a sufficient con- 
sideration, but the part payment of a 
liquidated demand is without consider- 
ation as to the part not paid and is not 
an accord and satisfaction of the de- 
mand. 





Good Faith Is Essential 


A compromise must be fairly entered 
into and tonducted by the parties who 
have an honest dispute as to their 
rights. If there be an actual dispute 
and the compromise is effected by a 
fair process of dealing, it is binding, 
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of the parties in good faith and a settle- 
ment is procured by false artifices and 
false representations, and the other 
party, relying upon such representa- 
tions, agrees to the proposed com- 
promise, in ignorance of his rights, the 
agreement is void. Therefore, as a mat- 
ter of strict law, at least in theory, the 
only elements necessary to a_ valid 
compromise agreement are the reality 
of the claim made, the existence of an 
honest dispute between the parties as 
to their respective rights, mutual con- 
cessions and the good faith of the 
parties. 
Parties Competent to Contract 


This statement, of course, presup- 
poses the parties competent to contract, 
under no disability, and not acting in a 
representative capacity with limited 
powers, such as administrators, exe- 
cutors, guardians and conservators. 

It seldom arises that there is a doubt 
or dispute as to the amount, if any, due 
under a life insurance policy, the con- 
tract usually being a contract to pay a 
specified sum, hence the demand is 
generally deemed to be liquidated, 








that the controversy or dispute which 
may be made the basis of a valid com- 
promise of a death claim, must gener- | 
ally arise out of some other matter or 
thing connected with the contract, but | 
instances are not altogether lacking 


where the amount due on a death claim 
is uncertain and therefore unliquidated, 
especially in accident cases, and hence 
may be made the basis of an honest 
dispute. 

Mr. Wolfenbarger briefly reviewed a 


large number of cases illustrating the 
conditions under which courts have 
overturned or sustained compromise 
settlements. 


Adherence to Fundamental Principles 


The cases show how absolutely es- 
sential it is that extreme care be taken 
in making compromise settlements and 
that a strict adherence to the funda- 
mental principles underlying the law of 
compromise must be observed and how 
futile it is to assert claims on behalf of 
the company, which, when shown in 
court, would, in the eye of the law, be 
regarded as without substantial merit 
and, therefore, not in good faith, as 
that term is generally understood and 
applied. If good faith is apparent or 
can be made to appear, then com- 
promises will be upheld by the courts 
without reference to the amount paid, 
as it overshadows all other elements of 
the law of compromise. 


Administrators or Guardians 
The remaining portion of this paper 


is somewhat of a departure from the 
strict letter of the text, but sometimes 
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questions arise in dealing with exec- 
utors, administrators, guardians and 
conservators in the disposition of death 
claims. 

The general rule is that the county 
court or other court ee jurisdiction 
of the administration of estates of 


decedents, in which the deceased had his- 


domicile at the time of his death, alone 
has jurisdiction to grant letters of ad- 
ministration upon his estate. 

Sometimes, however, the existence of 
assets elsewhere than at the domicile of 
the decedent is sufficient to give the | 
local court jurisdiction. 


Administration May Be Void 


The administration may be void be- 
cause of nonresidence of decedent. Or 
because the appointee was not of the 
class entitled to administer in the first 
instance. Or because the appointee is 
not of age. And there may be, and 
doubtless are, other causes. 

In Scott vs. McNeal, 154 U. S. 34, it 
was held that a receipt of money, where 
the appointment of an administrator 
was void because of want of jurisdic- 
tion, was no discharge of the party 
paying it and I think this is the rule 
in all the states. 

Executors and administrators are 
generally clothed with power to com- 
promise claims in favor of the estate 
without the sanction of the court, but 
judicial sanction is required in many 
states, and might even in those states 
in which it is not an absolute require- 
ment save much trouble, annoyance and 
expense. 

Payment No Discharge 


Where, for any reason, the fund aris- 
ing from an insurance policy becomes 
due to minors, payment to any other 
person than the legally qualified 
guardian will not discharge the insurer. 

Many of the rules applicable to 
executors and administrators also apply 
to guardians. And a compromise set- 
tlement made with a guardian must be 
approved by the court appointing such 
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Vice-President of Pan-American Life Discusses Four Elements T hat 
Enter Into Cost of New Business—Competition for Agents, 
Advances, Home Office Agency Management and 
Training of Men Are the Factors 





| | N speaking on the subject, “First 
| Year Expenses—How May They 
| 
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Be Reduced,” E. G. Simmons, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Pan-American Life, gave four ways in 
which the first year expenses are in- 
creased. They are, agents’ contracts, 
advances to agents, home office agency 
management, and training of agents. 
More original work on the part of the 
agency managers, protection of ad- 
vances, system in the management of 
the home office, and education of the 
agents are the remedies he proposed to 
reduce these expenses. 


} Question Is Important 
. Dr. Simmons said: 


I do not believe we should attempt 
to regulate the affairs of companies, 
but it is my belief that an organization 
like the American Life Convention de- 








guardian, in order to protect the com- 
pany. 

On account of the rapid growth of all 
forms of life insurance in recent years 
and with it the increasing number of 
claims arising out of so-called disap- 
pearances of policyholders, the gen- 
eral rule is that the grant of adminis- 
tration on a live man’s estate, based on 
the presumption of death (in case the 
presumed decedent appears), together 
with all acts done under such grant, is 
void and the judgment of a court in 
such cases affords no protection. 








Why The Inter-Southern Life? 


Ww is it that during the past year so many agents 
of strong character, men of superior ability, those 
of established success, producers of value and discrimi- 
nating judgment, have attached themselves to the 


Inter-Southern Life Insurance 


Company 
OF LOUISVILLE 





JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 





THERE IS 


A REASON 


The company is managed by experienced life men 
who have been in touch with every department of com- 


pany work. 


Its financial condition is the best. 
policy contracts are particularly desirable. 


Its 
The agents 


are recognized in the development of its field policy. 
We have some fertile territory that has never been 
properly cultivated. A steady stream of business flows 


to the home office. 


We have additional boats to send 
into the current if properly manned. 


If you think you 


are the man address the home office. 





| tracts, advances to agents, home office 


feats its own purpose when it fails to 
discuss matters, even though. they may 
influence company management, that 
have an important bearing on the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Just what constitutes excessive first 
year expense is difficult to determine, 
and in my opinion, it would be impossi- 
ble to establish a fixed percentage of 
the premium income that could be used 
by all companies in the procurement of 
new business. I will, therefore, confine 
myself to a general. discussion of the 
various elements that are regarded by 
practically all of us as the main factors 
in first year cost, namely: Agents’ con- 


agency management and training of 


agents. 
* * * 





AGENTS’ CONTRACTS LEADING 
FACTORS IN COST 


Our first thought, when excess cost 
is considered is that of commissions to 
agents. An analysis of commissions 
paid by companies represented in the 
American Life Convention discloses the 
fact that over 65 percent of the com- 
panies are paying only such commis- 
sions as are fully warranted by the re- 
serve valuation under which they are 
operating. A number of our companies, 
however, are paying excessive commis- 
sions, which cannot help but reflect 
unfavorably the average commissions 
paid when the companies are taken col- 
lectively. 

Causes for Excessive Cost 


There are two principal. causes for 
excessive first year commissions—first, 
the desire for too rapid growth; sec- 
ond, competition among companies for 
agents. Undoubtedly many company 
officials believe that their showing for 
the year is determined by the volume 
of new insurance written, and, there- 
fore, sacrifice quality for quantity. 
Agency managers ‘should know that 
their work at the end of the year is 
more favorably reflected in the perma- 
nent character of their organization 
than in the volume of new insurance 
secured. This strife for new business, 
however, results in the keenest compe- 
tition for agents, which, to my mind, 
causes, more than any other one factor, 
excessive commissions. The practice of 
employing agents connected with other 
companies is one that should be as 
strongly condemned by the American 
Life Convention as are the twisting and 
rebating evils. 


Competition for Agents Bad Policy 


R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the 
Illinois Life Insurance Company, in an 
address before this convention two 
years ago, said: “The price at which 
we buy a man’s allegiance from another 
company is generally a dear one.” I 
believe Mr. Stevens’ statement is borne 
out by the experience of every company 
official here assembled. More original 
work on the part of our agency man- 
agers with the purpose of securing men 
from other vocations, from the colleges 
and from the eprofessions, will result 
in a higher type of salesmanship, a 
better grade of business, and commis- 
sion schedules that will be fair to the 
companies and fair to the men in the 
field. 

My personal observation has been 
that the new men in the field fear, 
rather than favor, a high commission 
schedule. They distrust the legitimacy 
of a business and the stability of a con- 








cern which offers compensation which 


will entail a loss to the employer on 
the face of the transaction. ~ 


Agents Should Be Classified 


I believe in a uniform schedule of 
commissions for agents of the same 
class, but I am most firmly convinced 
that classes. should be graded. The 
men devoting their entire time to the 
development and expansion of our busi- 
ness are entitled to the maximum com- 
pensation. They should not be forced 
to carry the unreasonable burden caused 
by the great army of failures in the 
business. Neither’ should they be re- 
quired to suffer on account of the small 
volume of insurance written by part- 
time agents. Permit me to diverge for 
a moment: I am not opposed to the 
use of part-time agents when properly 
selected and with the idea of their 
ultimate development into full time men 
kept before them, but I wish to place 
myself on record as being unalterably 
opposed to the practices of some of the 
larger companies in the cities, in the 
indiscriminate distribution of rate books 
and supplies, so that the legitimate life 
insurance agent is confronted, when he 
seeks business in many of the large 
institutions, with competition. that is 
unfair and illegitimate. 

I do not hesitate to explain to the 
new man in the business that he is not 
receiving commissions equal to the ex- 
perienced and large producers, and tell 
him the class in which he is placed. 
He has invariably accepted the proposi- 
tion as being reasonable and just. By 
following this method, many of our 
largest and most dependable producers 
have graduated from the ranks of part- 


time men. 
o * * 


STAGGERING SUMS CARRIED AS 
ADVANCES 


I do not know of any one contribut- 
ing factor to excessive first year cost 
that has been more abused than that 
of advances to agents. Letters of in- 
quiry sent to practically all companies 
in the American Life Convention, ask- 
ing for information relative to first year 
expense, have brought forth replies 
which almost invariably refer to the 
loss to the company on account of ad- 
vances to agents. The advance evil 
is greatly increased where companies 
operating under the direct home office 
contract system attempt to act as a 
clearing house for notes taken in settle- 
ment of the first year’s premium. 


Millions in Bills Receivable 


Notes -held in the office in excess of 
the net premium and advances made 
may appear to warrant an additional 
financial outlay, but unless these ex- 
penditures are guarded most carefully 
they lead to disastrous consequences. 
The agenis’ debit balances of our com- 


years, if presented individually and col- 
lectively, would stagger us. In the last 
annual statement of companies repre- 
sented in the American Life Conven- 
tion, under the items bills receivable 
and agents’ balances, is charged the 
enormous amount of $2,512,343, and 
while it is true that all of this does 
not represent advances to agents, I be- 
lieve that a large part of the amount so 
charged represents advances. made to 
men in the field. 


Advances Should Be Protected 


It would be almost impossible to 
make a rule whereby we would make 
no advances, even under special condi- 
tions, but I believe if we would follow 
the plan of making advances only to 
men who have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to repay them, or whose personal 
responsibility would guarantee the re- 
turn of money advanced, we would 
greatly reduce the excessive expense 
that may rightfully be charged to this 
item. Some companies secure) from 
agents to whom advances are made 
bonds signed by personal sureties, pro- 
tecting them against loss through ad- 
vances as well as payment of the net 
premium. This would seem to be ef- 
fective, but its weakness is in the in- 











ability .of the agent to secure respon- 


panies charged off during the past five . 
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sible bondsmen and also the difficulty 
of recovery in the event the agent fails 


to make good. 
. s * 


. 
HOME OFFICE MANAGEMENT IN 
AGENCY EXPENSE 


One of the causes of excessive first 
year cost is lack of detailed information 
on the part of our agency managers 
concerning agency expenditures. We 
know the commissions we pay and the 
advances we make, but the equally im- 
portant items—supervision, traveling 
expenses, agency advertising, postage, 
printing, etc., are often carried under 
the head of general expense and their 
relation to first year cost never con- 
sidered. 

The company with which I am con- 
nected operates under a budget system, 
which regulates the expenditures in all 
departments. The agency department 
is allowed a fixed percentage of the new 
premium income with which to secure 
business. Against this amount is 
charged the following items: 

Commissions to agents; 

Compensation of managers and 
agents not paid by commissions for ob- 
taining new insurance; 

Agency supervision and traveling ex- 
penses of supervisors; 

Branch office expenses; 

Agency advertising; 

Printing and stationery (25 percent of 
total company expense) ; 

Postage (25 percent of total company 
expense); 

Telephone and express (25 percent of 
total company expense); 

Agents’ licenses and agents’ bonds. 

If, at the end of the month, the ex- 
penditures exceed the budget, the 
agency manager must explain to the 
executive committee the reason for ex- 
cess cost. Our agency department also 
maintains three monthly exhibits, as 
follows: 

Exhibit—Cost of Business by General 
Agency and Territory. Month of —— 
Period Ending (1) Territory, (2) 
Name of agency, (3) Commissions and 
other expense, (4) Increase in debit 
balance, (5) Total expenses of agency, 
(6) First year premiums paid by agency, 
(7) Cost of agency, (8) Present debit 
balance of agency, (9) Notes held as 
collateral. 

Exhibit—Agents Individual Cost Ac- 
counts for the Period Ending ——. Ex- 
penses of Agent: (1) Agent’s name, 
(2) Commissions and other expenses, 
(3) Increase in debit balance, (4) Total 
expenses of agent, (5) First year pre- 
mium paid for by agent, (6) Cost of 
agent, (7) Agent’s present debit bal- 
ance, (8) Notes held as collateral. 

Disposition of Applications for the 
Period Ending ——: (1) Agent, (2) 
Canceled and rejected, (3) Pending, (4) 
Issued, (5) Paid, (6) Not taken, (7) 
Outstanding. 

This last exhibit shows clearly the 
relative strength and weakness of each 
agency and agent. It enables the agency 
manager to point out to the general 
agent, the subagent in his organization 
causing a large rejection percentage, re- 
turning policies for cancellation, not 
paying for business, etc. 


Need for System 


I do not believe in red tape, but I do 
believe that lack of system in many 
of our offices is a contributing factor, 
not only to first year cost, but also gen- 
eral operating expense. Many of you 
have seen a recent tabulated statement 
showing the cost of new business of 76 
companies in the American Life Con- 
vention. Expenses charged to agency 
supervision, other. agency compensa- 
tion, miscellaneous agency expenses, 
etc., total $2,221,000, or approximately 
20 percent of the new premiums re- 
ceived. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that closer cooperation of our agency 
managers with our actuaries and closer 
attention to the details of agency mat- 
ters would bring out our weak points 
and make reforms possible that would 
result in much desired economies? 


TRAINING OF AGENTS WILL 
HELP CUT COST 


The life insurance companies of this 





country are deeply indebted to Winslow 
Russell, Edward A. Woods and other 
prominent company officials and life 
underwriters for bringing to their at- 
tention the importance of proper selec- 
tion of life insurance salesmen. In an 
address delivered before the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress, in Detroit, Mr. 
Woods pointed out the heavy losses in- 
curred by life insurance companies 
through the employment of untrained 
agents, and showed that the number of 
failures resulting principally from this 
practice were so great that over 50 per- 
cent of all agents’ contracts in force 
during the year 1915 were terminated 
for reasons other than death. 


High Percent of Agency Cancellations 


The records of 59 reporting com- 
panies in the American Life Convention 
show 4,054 agency cancellations for the 
first half of 1916, an average of 68 for 
each company. Assuming the nonre- 
porting companies to have had similar 
experience, the agency cancellations for 
all companies in our convention would 
total 6,732 for six months, or over 13,000 
for the year. 

I have gone carefully into the cost of 
equipping a new man in the field, using 
not only the experience of our com- 
pany, but the exerience of many other 
companies. This investigation shows 
the average cost of only a moderate 
equipment (including a pro-rata share 
of agency. supervision, etc.) is approxi- 
mately $50 for each man with whom a 
contract is made. This does not take 
into consideration the service given him 
throughout the time of his connection 
with the company, as well as visits from 
our field supervisors, cost of additional 
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supplies, literature, correspondenice, etc. 
It is, therefore, evident that this is 
one of the great causes of first year ex- 
pense usually charged in the company 
statement to agency supervision, travel- 
ing expenses, etc. 


Higher Standard Required 


I believe the day is rapidly approach- 
ing when every life insurance company 
in this country will require a higher 
standard for men with whom they con- 
tract to represent them as agents. A 





personal investigation of a prospective 
agent, a report upon his moral and 
financial standing, and a careful analysis 
of his former business experience will 
do much to prevent contracts being 
made with men who are not only unre- 
liable from a moral and financial stand- 
point, but who, in all probability, would 
prove incompetent to handle the busi- 
ness of life insurance. I believe no 
business other than that of life insur- 
ance would enter into a contract where- 
by a man would become its representa- 
tive and then leave him with practically 
no instruction or knowledge of the 
business that he must have in order to 
make it a success. Hundreds of con- 
tracts are made each year, supplies are 
handed out, and an agent is forced to 
learn for himself the best method of 
handling the business. It is another in- 
stance of “sink or swim,” “live or die,” 
“survive or perish,” and the new agent 
usually perishes. 

I believe if we, as members of the 
American Life Convention, face the is- 
sue fairly and squarely, it will result 
in economies in business that will be 
beneficial to all. . 


Limited Agency Expense 


If I can leave you with one prevailing 
thought from the whole of my discus- 
sion, one which I would desire to be 
the keynote thereof, in considering the 
question of “First Year ~ Expenses— ° 
How May They Be Reduced?” it would 
be the idea that every companv should 
learn the necessary limitations of its 
agency expense and then not go beyond 
that limit. That there is a limit to the 
expense of the business, beyond which 
a loss is inevitable, has been demon- 
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strated in the exceptionally able and 
well considered address of Mr. Law- 
rence Cathles, F. F. A., delivered to the 
sixth annual meeting of this convention, 
in Pittsburgh, which was published by 
him in a pamphlet. If you have not 
read this address, I commend it to. you. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Mr. T. 
W. Blackburn, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, and the many 
company officials who have responded 
freely to my request for information 
relative to agency management, and 
many of the suggestions presented here- 
with are but the ideas of some of the 
best men in our convention, given to 
you through the medium of this paper. 


: 
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R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the 
Illinois, responded to the welcome. He 
paid a graceful tribute to the speakers, 
the city and the state. Regarding the 
meeting he said: 

The significance of this occasion is 
such that I am sure that I shall not 
be misunderstood if I in my turn con- 
gratulate the great commonwealth of 
Missouri and this magnificent city of 
Saint Louis on the fact that they are 
toda-- the hosis to the members and 
guests of the American Life Conven- 
tion, since it was in this city, replete 
with records of great men, great 
movements and great achievements, 
that ten short years ago this great 
convention had its beginning. 


Spirit of Cooperation 


On that occasion the welcome ac- 
corded that sturdy and enthusiastic lit- 
tle band of men, the pioneers of the 
American Life Convention movement, 
was no less cordial than that to which 
we have listened today, though I do not 
believe that even those who then voiced 
the high-sounding phrases, far-seeing 
and optimistic though they were, were 
able to visualize any such future gath- 
ering as. I see before me. 

J. B. Reynolds, Kansas City Life, 
Charles E, Dark, American Central, B. H. 
Robinson, Bankers’ Reserve Life, Sidney 
A. Foster, Royal Union, W. A. Lind- 
ley, Security Mutual Life, Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, Federal Life, T. W. Black- 
burn and a handful of other equally 
enthusiastic and able advocates of what 
the American life Convention move- 
ment stands for, are names that shall 
go down with ever-increasing honor in 
the history of this great organization, 
conceived in a spirit of cooperation for 
the benefit of the medium-sized and 
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smaller life insurance companies and 
the vast territories and peoples which 
they serve, and maturing with more 
than precociousness the goal of its am- 
bition—the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 


Growth in Ten Years 


From its beginning with ten com- 
panies having total insurance outstand- 
ing to the amount of $80,000,000 and 
total assets held for the protection of 
policyholders and their beneficiaries to 
the amount of $6,000,000, the Ameri- 
can Life Convention has in ten short 
years attained to a membership of 100 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
with insurance outstanding to the 
stupendous total of $2,180,000,000 and 
holding assets to the amount of more 
than a quarter of a billion. 

Pioneers in more senses than one 
were those keen-minded enthusiastic 
men who assembled here in 1906, since 
not the least of their great purposes 
was to preach the gospel to, and in- 
still into the minds of, the citizens of 
the sunny south, the great middle west 
and those beyond the far reaches of 
the Rockies that the great business of 
life insurance need not and should not 
be entrusted to one restricted section, 
but that each sovereign state had 
within its own boundaries men eminent- 
ly qualified and fitted to engage in the 
work of life company building to the 
general advantage and benefit of all 
citizens of the United States and to 





SOUTHERN MORTALITY 
VERY MUCH A BUGABOO 


Figures Show Popular Belief Is 
Tradition and Not a 
Verity 


SOUTH NOT UNSANITARY 


Excess of Deaths is Due Largely to 
Excess of Violent Deaths, Which 
Are Being Reduced 


Some popular beliefs and traditions 
regarding mortality in the south were 
dispelled by J. Allison Hodges, M. D., 
medical director of the Atlantic Life of 
Richmond, in a paper before the con- 
vention on “Some Aspects of Southern 
Mortality.” He said: 

Investigation is fatal to many com- 
monly accepted theories and beliefs. 

Vital statistics, accurately kept upon 
a large scale and extending over a 
series of years, are constantly uproot- 
ing old theories, and enlightening us on 
many subjects which had already been 
apparently settled in a_ satisfactory, 
even if in an unscientific manner. 


South Suffers From Belief 


Likewise, the belief that certain sec- 
tions of our country have been unfavor- 
able to rational longevity has come 
down the years for so long a time as an 
“oft-told” tale, that it has come to be 
accepted by many as a truism and actual 
fact, and of all such sections, none in 
this country have been so notably con- 
spicuous in this respect as the southern 
states, for none have so consciously 
felt as these the biting sting of such 
unfavorable criticism and blighting 
comparison. 

When it is remembered, also, that 
more than one old line life insurance 
company scarcely more than a 
quarter of acentury ago forbade its 








the particular advantage and prestige 
of the immediate communities in which 
those companies are located. 

With what enthusiasm the propa- 
ganda to which I have referred has 
been received, may be judged from the 
figures as to insurance in force and 
assets which I have quoted and from 
the further fact that of the forty-eight 
states of our Union, forty-six now 
boast one or more home companies. 
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q A life man is known by the Company he keeps. Therefore, he 
wants to be certain of the institution he represents—its stability, 
character and kind of service. 


q The fact that the Commonwealth Life has more policies in force 
than any other Kentucky company shows how it is regarded at home, 
and the home folks know all about a corporation, 
q The Commonwealth is managed by experienced life men who 
know the business, who are in intimate touch with conditions and 
who cooperate with the field. Its policies are liberal and modern. It 
enjoys a good reputation in the communities in which it operates. 

q Therefore, get and keep the Commonwealth Life and you will be 
in good company. 








DR. J. ALLISON HODGES, Richmond, Va. 
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agents to write any business in the 
south, east of one of the great railroad 
systems traversing most of the south- 
ern states near the coast, it can be read- 
ily seen to what extremities an 
erroneous belief as to actual health 
conditions may go. 


Restricted Localities Responsible 


No one directly conversant with these 
local problems would have been guilty 
of so unjust a judgment, and caused a 
whole section to suffer for the unhy- 
gienic sins of certain notably unsanitary 
areas situated throughout this region, 
and yet justice compels a generous esti- 
mate of this action by those personally 
unacquainted with the situation, for 
many elements entered into the propo- 
sition, and behind it all was the long 
accepted belief that conditions in the 
southern states were unsanitary, and 
hence, longevity must necessarily be 
limited. i 

Ordinarily, it might be difficult, also, 
to understand why the southern states 
should have ever been specifically con- 
sidered unhealthy as a whole by so 
many, if the psychological fact of the 
subconscious influence of past impres- 
sions was not admitted. 


Apprehension Becomes a Verity 


It is probable, however, that the 
knowledge that the southern states were 
in part semi-tropical, was the founda- 
tion for the belief that consequently 
they must be unhealthy and the natural 
breeding bed for the propagation and 
spread of dreaded tropical and semi- 
tropical diseases. In this manner, it is 
believed that the idea grew and ex- 
panded, until, to many, the supposi- 
tion became a reality, and the apprehen- 
sion, a verity. 

Added to this, was the knowledge 
of the existence in this section of ma- 
laria, and also of the presence of the 
negro, both sure harbingers, to many, of 
discord, dirt, disease and death! 


Climate Conducive to Longevity 


Such a conclusion, gained by some 
through illogical reasoning and by oth- 
ers through a tacit acceptance of tra- 
ditional beliefs, naturally brought about 
gradually a more or less universal 
opinion among many _ people in 
other sections, that the south, in com- 
munities and in general, was a veri- 
table hot-bed of disease, all unmindful 
that in other sections of our common 
country these same disturbing elements 
flourish as luxuriantly as here, even if 
the environments are not commonly 
believed to be so favorable and con- 
genial. 

Likewise, the horrors of the calami- 
tous death rate from yellow fever and 
cholera in the far south in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, amount- 
ing at one time to an average annual 
death rate of 140 per 1,000 population 
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eases alone, probably added increasing 
strength to the popular belief. 


Some Conditions Unusually Good 


Candor compels the admission, how- 
ever, that in certain sections of the 
south, the health conditions have never 
been such as could be claimed as above 
average, or first class, and probably 
never -will be; but the same or equiva- 
lent conditions may be, and are encoun- 
tered in nearly every sectional area 
of this country, with counterbalancing 
elemental or local variations. 

In other words, when an_ impartial 


- survey is made of existing health con- 


ditions in the south, as a whole, it must 
be admitted that there is no special nor 
individual factor that is indigenous and 
inherently different from other sec- 
tions that should per se militate against 
average longevity. In fact, the condi- 
tions in general in the south, as known 
personally to southerners, unquestion- 
ably tend toward longevity, and are ac- 
tually producing it, for the primal and 
basic elements of health surely obtain 
in this genial climate. 


Assertions Backed by Facts 


This opinion as to the favorable fac- 
tors for health and longevity that exist 
naturally in the south, is not the result 
of personal desire or sectional senti- 
ment, but is confirmed and corroborated 
by Vol. V, page 19 of the Medico-Ac- 
tuarial Investigation, which states that 
within the first five insurance years, 
while the mortality rate for the country 
at large improved 13 per cent, the mor- 
tality rate for the southern states im- 
proved 23 per cent, a result which obvi- 
ously could not have occurred under 
adverse health conditions. 

From: a careful study and analysis of 
the situation, therefore, it would appear, 
speaking generally, that the popular 
conception of an excess mortality for 
the south from general causes is as mis- 
leading as it is erroneous, and that if 
the facts be faithfully presented, it will 
be seen that a mortality excess in a 
single line has been responsible for an 
apparent and generally accepted in- 
crease in the whole, thus distorting the 
actual facts and bringing unmerited 
criticism upon southern mortality in 
general. 


Causes of Excess Mortality 


Tn fact, southern mortality for the 
common diseases that prevail every- 
where is but slightly in. excess of the 
average mortality for similar diseases 
all over the country, and the increased 
mortality in the south in the past, it is 
confidently believed, has been due to 
three prime causes: first, improperly 
educated medical practitioners and ex- 
aminers whose diagnosis and treatment 
of disease have often been unscien- 
tific and whose records of death have 
frequently been inaccurate and mislead- 
ine: second, unsanitary local and liv- 
ing conditions, accentuated by excesses 
in drinking and eating, which have pre- 
vailed more or less generally, and 
third, violent deaths, which have always 
been greatly above the normal average 
in other sections. 


Violent Deaths Chief Factor 


The United States life tables (1910) 
recently published by the bureau of 
the census throw no light on southern 
mortality, but in a careful study and 
analysis of these three causes of death, 
in our opinion, it has been indubitably 
proved by statistics collated from 
state and municipal boards of health, 
and corroborated by life insurance mor- 
tality tables, that the last named cause, 
violent deaths, was by far the most sig- 
nificant, and in fact, that, the whole ex- 
cess mortality in the south is due to 
the unusual proportion of violent deaths 
(suicides, homicides and accidents) oc- 
curring regularly for years in this sec- 
tion. 

Comparison of Statistics 


For the purpose of comparison, an 
investigation was recently made of the 
average mortality percentage from vio- 
lent deaths, including accidents, homi- 
cides, suicides and deaths on the. operat- 
ing table, of seven of the largest rep- 
resentative southern insurance com- 
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panies during the last six years, and 
it was found that this cause of death 
averaged during these six years 19 per- 
cent of the total deaths reported, en- 
tailing a money loss on the seven com- 
panies of $563,695, while as is well 
known, the expected average mortality 
percentage from violent deaths is only 
about 10 percent. 


Pigures of Big Companies 


By way of comparison, also, an in- 
vestigation of mortality due to this 
cause was made of the records of one 
of the largest insurance companies 
which covers the whole United States, 
and it was ascertained that its mortality 
experience as to violent deaths for the 
past three years (1913-1916), was 22 
plus percent for the whole country, and 
24. percent for the southern states, 
while for the last year (1915) it was 
19 percent from the same cause for 
all of the states (the south included), 
and 27 percent for the southern states 
alone. 

If, then, it is true that violent deaths 
have been most largely responsible for 
excessive southern mortality in life in- 
surance statistics, it is well to inquire 
into the local conditfons and environ- 
ments that might have originated and 
developed the tendency to such a result. 


Explanation for Violent Deaths 


_An explanation, if not an extenua- 
tion, is to be found in the social fab- 
ric and civic life of this people. 

Socially, the old south was modeled 
upon a singular semi-feudal system. and 
was divided into three parts—the slave- 
holding planters, the negro slaves, and 
lastly the nonslaving whites, a distinctly 
third estate. 

The first class was relatively small 
in number, but mighty in wealth and 
authority, the old time aristocrats of 
this social system, and a ruling class 
of a high order of ability; the second 
was the dependent class, which by the 
millions sowed the seeds and reaped the 
harvests, and fostered the predominance 
of rural life over that of the city, thus 
favoring the maintenance of the patriar- 
chal tendency of slaveholding, and the 
third was the “cracker” whites, who were 
essentially sui generis, neither masters 
nor slaves, but between two social fires. 
themselves personally independent and 
disdainful of the prevailing system on 
the one hand, and on the other, the 
obiect of frequent derision and con- 
tempt of both negroes and whites. 


Upheaval Created Conditions 


In this way, they became a class unto 
themselves, and if by dint of extraor- 
dinary industry or good fortune, one of 
them rose to ownership of land or 
slaves, his social position was scarcely 
improved, and, still barred from the 
house and home of the planter, he was 
even yet to the negro nothing more than 
“poor white trash.” 

At last, came the war between the 
states, and it proved to be a great 
leveler. 

The antebellum characteristics were 
changed, distinctions based upon wealth 
were eliminated, social adiustments 
were fitted to the new order of life, and 
economic necessities produced a _ raw, 
put dominant ruling class in the new 
south. 

And out of this new mixture, from 
the overflow of “the melting pot” of 
feudalistic caste and “poor whites,” 
came, as we believe, the first evidences 
of that tragic tendency towards per- 
sonal violence en masse that has sul- 
lied the fair reputation of the south. 


Discontent After the War 


The changes in social and civic con- 
ditions were abrupt; new adjustments 
must be made and new _ standards 
adopted, for the scepter of leadership 
and authority had passed from individ- 
ual keeping, but the gentleman of the 
old school could not readily accommo- 
date himself to the newly existing con- 
ditions, and out of this stress and strain 
and strife has been born the seeds of 
discontent which have produced in large 
measure a sad and ever lengthening 
succession of violent deaths. The old 
south was a land of classes, rather than 
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masses, and the inherited cavalier spirit 
furnished a type of citizen, impetuous 
and generous, but haughty and imperi- 
cus, and in the consideration of the 
existing conditions and tendencies of 
this unusual social system, proper re- 
gard must be given to the entity of “the 
personal equation,” which during this 
period characterized to an unusual ex- 
tent the life of the southern people, 
and molded and fashioned it to the cus- 
toms and traditions of that day. 


Temperament One of Causes 


By heredity and by training, this ego 
hecame a silent, but positive and power- 
ful force, and though not always ap- 
parent, was, under certain circum- 
stances, a factor which must be weck- 
oned with, for almost unconsciously 
to the people, it had unduly fostered 
personal self-esteem, and had become 
a dominant trait in southern character 
and life. ; 

Again, this tendency was in part tem- 
peramental, but its basic foundations 
were rooted in the old social system, 
that for so long prevailed, that no mat- 
ter who were the lords, they must be 
respected and obeyed by the vassals 
of a lower class. 

The passing years changed masters, 
but not men, who have been ever ready 
to imitate the manners and methods of 
their predecessors, and quick to resent 
any reflections upon newly acquired rights 
or dignity. 

Psychological Explanation 


This interpretation and explanation of 
the inherent and acquired tendencies 
of this people may appear in a measure 
somewhat strained and fanciful, but it 
is entirely in line with the psychologi- 
cal evolution and development of this 
people, influenced by subconscious i1m- 
pressions and influences, gathered 
through 250 years of a semi-feudal life, 
and at last ruthlessly ended by a sudden 
and violent cataclysm, which seared 
with lasting scars their pride, and up- 
set all former standards and creeds of 
social life. LF 

At this time, most of the partici- 
pants in that era have “passed over the 
river,” and those who have not have 


passed out of the Egypt of hatred and. 


rebellion into the Canaan of reconcilia- 
tion, and a new type of manhood fitted 
to the exigencies of the new condi- 
tions has been born and_ reared, and 
is rapidly and happily adjusting itself 
to the new order of life in the south. 
Effect of Alcoholic Excesses 


Added to the disturbing, if not benefi- 
cial effects of a life under such condi- 
tions, with all of the above mentioned 
inherent tendencies, there has been an 
additional burden imposed upon south- 
ern mortality by overindulgence in in- 
toxicating liquors by many, which, com- 
bined with an unusual temperamental- 
ity, has produced disastrous effects on 
the life and mortality of this particular 
section, and has greatly increased the 
proportion of violent deaths, especially 
through homicides, which have proved 
to be the largest element by statistics 
for this cause of death. 


Tradition Injustice to South 


It may be that the frequent sensa- 
tional reports of such occurrences in 
the newspapers have had the effect of 
directing unwarranted attention to this 
section, and consequently the erroneous 
conclusions arrived at by the public at 
large, as to actually existing conditions; 
but we submit, however, that the as- 
sumption of such facts as true, without 
proper investigation and adequate 
knowledge of the real conditions, is a 
social and business menace which is a 
serious matter to the southern people, 
and it is not just nor right that the 
health and living conditions of their 
section, should be singled out and 
thoughtlessly derided or disparaged 
without a fair statement of all the facts 
involved. 

Investigation Not Complete 


The attempt by certain authors, and 
notably by the Medico-Actuarial Mor- 
tality Investigation committee, to ascer- 
tain the true Tocts in the case have been 
as disappointing as all former efforts 


in our opinion, for its short-comings 
are chiefly in the direction of the non- 
use made of the medical data regarding 
causes of death. 

_ It is not only of the first order of 
importance that we must know the rate 
of mortality as affected by different 
conditions, impairments, etc., but also 
the terminal results of the mortality 
experience as disclosed by the causes 
of death. 

Naturally, this committee was handi- 
capped, and it admits it, as all investi- 
gators into this question must be, by 
the insufficiency and unreliability of 
the medical records obtainable in this 
section, for only until recently have 
most of the constituent states come 
within the requirements of the vital 
statistics of the registration area. 


Report Was Premature 


The specific report of this commit- 
tee, Vol. V, Part 2, on “Mortality in 
the Southern States,” was, we think, 
rather premature and incomplete, if not 
indeed ill-advised, for while the data 
supplied was optional with the com- 
panies, only fourteen out of forty-three, 
gave the material necessary for the in- 
vestigation, and without intending it, 
the committee in this fragmentary way, 
gave only a very imperfect picture of 
the true southern insurance status, al- 
though they did impartially collate and 
estimate such statistics as were then 
available. 

In addition, many of the companies 
which supplied data that was used, do 
very little business in this territory 
compared with the total life insurance 
written, and further, no southern com- 
pany furnished any statistics whatever 
for this report. However, from tabu- 





lated material now in the possession of 
these southern companies, it would ap- 
pear that they have not been at such 
a disadvantage as the eastern compan- 
ies in the selection of risks. 


Information Was Insufficient 


Without entering, though, into a mi- 
nute criticism of these statistics in de- 
tail, it is readily noticeable, by one per- 
sonally acquainted with this section, 
that the information secured was insuffi- 
cient, that the problem was one with 
which the committee was unfamiliar, 
and that the classification of the data 
into groups by years of issue was in- 
adequate for a proper estimation of past 
conditions, or for comparison as to the 
past or the future of the south with 
other sections, or with the United 
States and Canada as a whole. 

This report, also, is confusing in that 
data obtained from distinctly country 
districts is compared directly with data 
from sections which are mainly urban, 
or largely tributary to cities of con- 
siderable population. 


One Contrast Injudicious 


Furthermore, the blackest picture of 
southern mortality in this investigation 
is reflected from the injudicious contrast 
of a winter health resort section in one 
state, comprising “Gulf counties and 
other counties,” with a well known 
“death-hole” section in another state, 
composed of the same sectional groups 
with “delta counties” added, making in 
four out of seven southern states the 
ratio of actual to expected deaths more 
than 150 per cent, a result which is 
quite amazing and horrifying, especially 
to the uninitiated. 

Likewise, in this investigation, the 





influence of malaria-upon mortality ap- 
pears to us to have been over rated, and 
since a direct comparison between the 
mortality in the various sections among 
the insured with a history of malaria 
and the insured as a whole in the same 
localities, is not given, the results are 
of small value, and even this importance 
is minimized, because in but a few of 
the statistics has the habitat of the in- 
sured at the date of application been 
recorded. 5 


Encouragement in Statistics 


While the deductions in this report 
are at first glance startling, yet with a 
detailed study and, barring some ap- 
parent contradictions, they appear quite 
encouraging as to the death rate in the 
ordinary classes of disease, as compared 
with other sections, and actually con- 
firmatory that they do not differ ap- 
preciably from the standard mortality, 
except that the death rate from acci- 
dent was distinctly above the average, 
from typhoid fever, was one'and a 
half times the standard, and from ma- 
laria, was seven times the standard. 

To those of us familiar with many 
widely separated sections of the south 
and conversant with the facts, it is 
easy to accept the unusual prevalence of 
accidents as a cause of death, but dif- 
ficult to believe that malaria, excepting, 
of course, pernicious malaria, malarial 
hematuria, swamp fever and black-water 
fever, is a serious factor affecting south- 
ern mortality, other than as a chronic 
infection diminishing vital resistance. 


Southern Companies’ Figures 


The experience of cur own company, 
the Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va., which 








Pioneering in Life Insurance 


death claims within 24 hours of receipt of proofs. 
This promise is written across the face of its policies. No 
company has advanced its contracts so far in this respect. 


The Reserve Loan Life was the first company to attach to each 
policy a sight draft for $100.00, payable in advance of 
receipt of proofs—for burial expenses. 


The Reserve Loan Life was the first company to add the 


double indemnity feature in a life policy. 


The Reserve Loan Life is the only company to offer a life 
policy which also insures the beneficiary. 


Today—this company has a line of unexcelled specially 
featured policies which make easier the sale of life insurance. 


Expert insurance salesmén who are seeking for the “BEST 
SELLERS” should acquaint themselves with our policy 
features. We place good territory under most liberal contract 
conditions with experienced salesmen. Address— 


Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Reserve Loan Life set a new mark by promising to pay 
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in its sixteen years of business, cover- 
ing nearly all of the southern states, 
has never paid a claim for malaria as a 
cause of death, is in a way illustrative 
of this fact, and the history of another 
company with which I am familiar, but 
much larger, and operating in all of the 
southern states, has paid only three 
claims in the south in the last three 
years for this cause, and it is believed 
that a mistaken diagnosis was entirely 
probable in two of the three cases re- 
ported as malaria. These two instances, 
while, of course, not confirmatory, are 
yet indicative, and tend to show that 
malaria is not so frequent a cause, per 
se, of death, and that death reports, to 
which reference has already been made, 
are often the cause of such misleading 
vital statistics. 


Good Improvement Shown 


This committee, however, which ad- 
mits insufficiency of data, concludes its 
report with the statement that “the ex- 
perience of eight companies doing busi- 
ness in seven southern states, showed 
that the mortality among insured lives 
generally in the southern states has im- 
proved about 10 percent.” 

It is true that no local southern com- 
pany has had such a mortality experi- 
ence, and no eastern company has with- 
drawn from this territory because of 
the published average mortality, and 
yet “comparisons are odious!” 

This report also emphasizes the ur- 
gency and practical value of thorough- 
going investigations into the mortality 
experience of life insurance companies, 
with special reference to occupation, 
locality and particular diseases. 


Influence of Occupations Unknown 


It suggests, likewise, the necessity for 
a more exhaustive study of occupa- 
tional mortality problems with particu- 
lar reference to special trades, and a 
supplementary inquiry, not alone of 
groups’ of employment, as the Medico- 
Actuarial investigation has so well done, 
but into actual occupational conditions, 
with a view of a concise differentiation 
of the particular trades of employment 
most injurious to health. 

In the south especially, more atten- 
tion should be given to the study of 
tropical and semi-tropical diseases, for 
the arteries of commerce are daily mul- 
tiplying and the dangers to health con- 
sequently increasing in due proportion. 
Former rare diseases, such as pellagra, 
hookworm and amebic dysentery, are 
now notable for their frequency and 
severity, and for their prevention spe- 
cial care and thought should be exer- 
cised. Yellow fever and cholera ap- 
pear to have been banished, and while 
the native population has been proved 
to possess a relative immunity to the 
effects of some of the infections, yet 
this immunity is not sufficient to justify 
anv diminution of proper preventive 
effort, if security and safety are not to 
be imperiled. 

Acclimatization Needs Study 

Moreover, the question of tropical 


hazards, in view of the fact that our 
knowledge concerning so-called ac- 


climatization is far from satisfactory 
and conclusive, is always a threatening 
problem, for too much reliance should 
not be placed upon the apparent results 
obtained at Panama, which, broadly 
speaking, can scarcely be considered 
applicable to the American tropics gen- 
erally. 

In connection with these, too, should 


of disease, or at least the modern recog- 
nition of it, namely “the carrier prob- 
lem,” as manifested in the case of ty- 
phoid, malarial and hookworm patients, 
for it is becoming a sufficiently weighty 
question to demand constant investiga- 
tion and precaution. 

Danger to Inexperienced Companies 


Newly organized life insurance com- 
panies, operating in territory, generally 
limited during the early period of their 
experience to one state or less, cannot 
hope to have an average mortality ex- 
perience, and should naturally expect 
that an undue proportion of new busi- 
ness written in such sections may prove 
distinctly harmful as to the probabili- 
ties of a higher mortality, for many, of 
these restricted sections are well known 
and have been avoided by the larger 
companies, and consequently have be- 
come the easy prey of active agents 
of new companies desiring to rapidly 
write a large volume ‘of business. 

There are many areas of local south- 
ern territory which are open breeding 
places of disease, but these are well 
recognized sections, and are not more 
common than those in other parts of 
our common country; and there are 
also a few diséases which are mainly 
indigenous, and thrive apparently best 
under local southern conditions, but 
these are counterbalanced by rigors and 
inequalities of local climate elsewhere, 
and resultant local diseases that are 
almost unknown in the south. 


Causes of Excess Summarized 


In conclusion, and as a summary of 
the whole, it may be said that the causes 
of excess in southern mortality have 
been due not primarily to local south- 
ern conditions, as has been generally 
supposed, but to the faults of the peo- 
ple themselves, in part inherent and in 
part the result of a careless disregard 
of the commonly accepted laws of right 
living and right thinking, as manifested 
in the main, in the reasons hitherto 
cited, namely, unsanitary methods of 
living, unwarranted excesses in whisky 
drinking and meat eating, and lastly, 
unscientific records of illnesses and 
deaths. 

The era of social betterment with 
corresponding sanitary progress has 
come for the south, and just as her in- 
dustrial interests are pulsating with new 
life, so are the centers of her higher 
social and civic life thrilling with new 
and better ideals. 

Prohibition Aid to Betterment 

Effective prohibition has been proved 
possible and feasible, and with its spread 
and enforcement over the southern 
states, filth diseases and violence, and 





be considered, the latest development | 


LOAN AND SURRENDER 
VALUES DANGEROUS 


E. C. Cooper in Favor of Convert- 
ing Reserve Into Paid up 
Insurance. 


HELPS SALE OF INSURANCE 


Companies Should Be Allowed to 
Change the Rates of Interest 
on Policy Loans 


Speaking on the subject “Restrict- 
ing Loan and Surrender Values,” E. C. 
Cooper, president of the Great Repub- 
lic Life of Los Angeles, said that while 
these features of a policy have a great 
influence toward the increase in the 
sale of life insurance, it remains to 
be seen whether they will be of per- 
manent value. The loan privilege is 
of great value to the policyholder and 
of little detriment to the company. 








especially the latter will decrease cor- 
respondingly. 

With violent deaths, including espe- 
cially homicides and accidents, thus 
appreciably diminished, it is hoped that 
suicide, the next most frequent cause 
of violent death, may also be decreased, 
but extensive personal correspondence 
regarding the experience of southern 
companies in the possible prevention 
of this cause of death, has not resulted 
in securing very definite or satisfactory 
information, except the general conclu- 
sion that probably a determination by 
the insuring companies not to accept 
a promissory note for the second pay- 
ment of renewal premium, might serve 
as a possible safeguard, if not, indeed. 
as a preventive in many probable sui- 
cides. 


Better Medical Schools 


It is needless to name all of these 
agents and methods which are at pres- 
ent being utilized to this end, for “their 
name is legion”’—suffice it to say that 
fewer southern medical colleges assure 
now better medical practitioners, while 
more general information regarding 
health problems by the masses renders 
it a safe conclusion that the prevalence 
of excessive epidemics is no longer to 
be expected, and finally, throughout the 
south, the splendid work of _ state, 
county and municipal health boards is 
becoming so efficient and zealous in di- 
recting, encouraging and_ enforcing 
health measures that personal hygiene 
and local sanitation are becoming an 
individual habit—all of which bespeak 
for southern life insurance experience a 
future, rich in promise and radiant with 
hope for a decreasing southern mortal- 
ity. 


























Instead of allowing a policyholder to 
surrender his policy and draw out the 
accumulations toward the maturity of 
his policy, these accumulations should 
be converted into paid-up or extended 
insurance, 
Situation Acute 

The paper was in part as follows: 

The question of restricting loan and 
cash surrender values has for some 
time been a matter of very grave con- 
sideration. Each recurring financia 
crisis has apparently made the situation 
more actte until finally it attained 
very considerable prominence during 
the business depression immediately 
preceding and following the breaking 
out of the European war. . 

The ever increasing volume of policy 
loans and cash surrender values has 
appeared to many as a menace to the 
stability and welfare of insurance or- 
ganizations. If it is a menace, we are 
unquestionably largely responsible for 
that condition. In the conduct of in- 
surance business, we have, perhaps, 
given undue prominence to these fea- 
tures in our policies; our agents have 
been encouraged, or if not encouraged, 
have not been repressed from playing 
up our extreme liberality in returning 
to the policyholder, in the event of his 
lapse, a considerable portion of the 
premium paid. In this way, we have 
instilled in the minds of the policy- 
holder the idea that he is the real owner 
of the moneys we are assembling to 
meet the ultimate payment of the pol- 
icy; that we merely have a limited right 
to the possession of it subject, at any 
time, to his call and payable to him 
on demand. 


Sale of Insurance Increased 


It is undoubtedly true that these 
privileges have increased the sale of 
insurance. How great an influence they 
may have had upon the prospect is 
impossible to determine, but the fact 
that great stress is laid upon these pro- 
visions impels me to the belief that it 
has been a contributing factor in the 
sale of a vast proportion of the insur- 
ance now in force. I am not willing 
to believe that the sole and only ob- 
ject of the agent in calling attention 
to these privileges is for the purpose 
of instruction. 

It is unfortunate that our policies 
are sold in many instances by showing 
how much the prospect can obtain by 
giving it up, but the fact remains that 
it‘does assist in selling the policy and 
until the amount of insurance that is 
placed in this way can be determined, 
it is impossibie to say that the net re- 
sult is adverse to the company. 


Loan Privilege of Value 


In the discussion of this subject, a 
distinction must be made between loan 
privileges and cash surrender values. 
I take it that we are all agreed that 
upon the lapsing of a policy, it is fair 
and equitable to grant the policyholder 
paid-up or extended insurance as pro- 
vided by our policies and by the stat- 
utes of the various states in which we 
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operate. I will, therefore, restrict my- 
self to a discussion of the cash loan 
and surrender privileges. 

The loan privilege, when properly 
exercised, is of unquestionable value to 
the policyholder, and when properly 
made, of little detriment to the com- 
pany. It is true the policy loan is not 
a negotiable security—it is not reducible 
to cash when the necessities of the 
company require it and it does tend to 
restrict the amount of available cash 
for permanent investment. It is also 
unfortunately true that there is a de- 
cided disposition to lapse policies carry- 
ing loans of this character. 

Increase of Policy Loans 


That necessity plays a large part in 
the making of a policy loan is shown by 
the relative increase of policy loans 





during years of financial depression. 
Following the disturbances of 1907, pol- 
icy loans increased $72,000,000 in the 
ensuing year, dropping to an increase 
of $34,000,000 in 1909. Again, in 1913, 
when business conditions had again 
become depressed, policy loans in- 
creased $63,000,000. In 1914 business 
conditions were again reflected by the 
increase of policy loans of $67,000,000. 
The improvement in 1915, in the gen- 
eral welfare of the people of the coun- 
try, is shown by a shrinkage of the 
increase in policy loans to $34,000,000, 
the smallest annual increase since 1909. 


Privileges Appreciated 


It is very apparent from the forego- 
ing that depressed. conditions and the 
necessities of policyholders due thereto, 
is an exceedingly important factor in 
the volume of loans. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it must be admitted that 
the privilege of obtaining loans from an 
insurance company is one that is thor- 
oughly appreciated by the insuring pub- 
lic and one that is of real value to them 
when other resources fail. It is, there- 
fore, idle to assume that a privilege so 
beneficial will ever be taken away by 
legislation nor would any company have 


the temerity to withdraw this provision: 


from their policies. 

I find, however, a considerable vari- 
ance in the rate of interest required on 
policy loans. Some companies place 
the rates as low as 4 percent, many 
as low as 5 percent—the majority, how- 
ever, demand 6 percent per annum. It 
does not appear that the rate of in- 
terest makes any substantial difference 
in the relative volume of policy loans. 
The loan is not made for the mere 
pleasure of borrowing, but apparently 
because of some requirement at the 
time that can be best met through this 
means. 


Low Bates of Interest 


The lower rate of interest and. the 
relative ease in securing a policy loan 
then present constant incentives to re- 
sort to this method of borrowing. It 
is natural that a policy loan that can 
be obtained at 5 percent or 6 percent 
will be resorted to in preference to 
a mortgage loan at 7 percent. It, there- 
fore, naturaily follows that the facility 
with which a policy loan may be pro- 
cured; the fact that the right to secure 
it upon demand is guaranteed by con- 


tract, and the relatively low rates of. 


interest have their effect in increasing 
the volume of loans. The requirement 
that a company shall, at all times, hold 
itself in readiness to meet demands of 
this character places a burden upon it 
that justifies a higher rate of interest 
than at present demanded. Up to the 
present moment, the amount of insur- 
ance procured through this feature of 
the policy has, perhaps, out-weighed 
the disadvantages of the policy loan, 
but as modern legislation and our vol- 
untary contracts have in this particular 
placed us on a parity with banking in- 
stitutions, there is no valid, substantial 
reason why legislation should deprive 
us of the power to resort to one of 
those precautionary measures available 
to all banks; that is, to change the 
rate of interest from time to time in 
accord with the prevailing rate in the 
district where the policy is delivered. 
When the policy loan is then made, the 


increased rate will compensate for the 
various disadvantages mentioned. 


Rates Pixed in Advance 


Increasing the rate of interest is a 
power we have within ourselves at the 
present time and under present laws, 
but we are required to specify the rate 
of interest at the time of the issuance 
of the policy. Remove from our stat- 
utes this requirement to fix and deter- 
mine the rate of interest in advance. 
Given this power in policies to be sub- 
sequently issued to adjust interest rates 
on policy loans to accord with the pre- 
vailing business conditions violates no 
contract, wrongs no one, and its only 
adverse effect, if any, upon the com- 
pany would be in diminishing the vol- 
ume of business written thereafter. 

When we approach the subject of 
cash surrender values we have a differ- 
ent situation. Our policy contracts, 
theoretically, are based upon the mutual 
obligations of both parties, yet in prac. 
tice, the company has no right of discon- 
tinuance. The policyholder may termi- 
nate his obligation at any time. While 
our calculations are made on the theory 





of the continuance of the policy both as 
to risk and as to the premium income, 
the policyholder is privileged to pay 
or stop paying regardless of his ability 
or his family need. If he stops paying, 
he is permitted under present policy 
conditions to withdraw from the com- 
pany and take with him the accumula- 
tions that have been made to mature 
his policy. 
Obligations to Policyholders 


It is true that he has contributed 
from time to time toward the company’s 
support and has met his obligations to 
the’ company in their entirety in the 
past. But does he not also owe certain 
obligations to his fellow policyholders? 
His withdrawal certainly reduces the 
the numbers remaining, causing a 
fluctuation in the law of average. The 
tendency of the impaired risk is to 
cling to his insurance; therefore, one 
who voluntarily withdraws may fairly 
be presumed to have weakened his as- 
sociate policyholders by the relative in- 
crease of impaired risks. The menace 
of withdrawal of the cash surrender 
value interferes with the employment 
of funds of the company in proper in- 
vestment. The moneys withdrawn have 
been accumulated upon the assumption 
that he would continue his policy to its 
termination. And, finally, he has thrown 
an increased cost upon the remaining 
arts to replace the insurance thus 
ost. 

Paid-up Insurance From Reserve 

The use of the power to harm his 


associate policyholders; to deprive his 
beneficiary and to unsettle existing con- 





E. C. COOPER, Los Angeles, Cal. 
President Great Republic Life 





ditions should never be encouraged by 
the direct promise of money. Concede 
him the right to withdraw, give him 
this privilege in its entirety, free him 
from all future obligations—but do that 
which is fair to the company; to the 
remaining policyholders; to the bene- 
ficiary—convert his reserve into paid-up 
or extended insurance. 

I am aware that the policyholder cannot 
be deprived of this privilege under exist- 
ing contracts and I am also familiar with 
the fact that many, if not all, of our stat- 
utes invest him with the power of de- 
manding cash upon surrender of his policy, 
but this condition of our statutes ought 
to be met courageously and fearlessly 
by the enactment of suitable legislation 
that will provide that all policies here- 
after issued, shall, upon surrender, have 
their value converted into terms of 
paid-up or extended insurance. 

I realize fully that the loan privilege 
will be used in many cases for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing the result sought 
to be prevented, but even though this 
were true, the evil now existing will 
be lessened. The time of surrender of 
the policy will be deferred and ample 
opportunity given the company to pre- 
vent the unfortunate result of a com- 
plete lapse. 





Have force, punch, kick, zip, soap vim, 
pep, cia pa aah vigor, virility, snap, 
But how? Double up your fist; grit your 
teeth; pound your desk; put yourself in 
the “energetic frame of mind.’—Making 
Letters Work. 











LEGAL SECTION FIRED 
THE OPENING GUN 


Plans Made to Develop This De- 
partment Along More 
Useful Lines : 


EWING CHOSEN CHAIRMAN 


Committee on Rules is Appointed to 
Arrange More Definite Program 
of Work 


(FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 13—The legal 
section of the American Life Conven- 
tion held sessions on Wednesday before 
the opening of the main attraction on 
Thursday. A strong and interesting 
program had been prepared, and the 
attendance was most satisfactory, more 
than fifty being present. No meeting 
was held at Del Monte, Cal., last year, 
for lack of attendance, and the large 
gathering this year was particularly 
gratifying. 

A strong feeling for developing the 
work of the section into greater useful- 
ness and effectiveness was apparent, 
and several steps were suggested to- 
wards this end. A committee on rules 
was appointed to draw up more com- 
plete by-laws for the section, and to 
arrange for a more definite program of 
work, also to fix up the program for 
the next meeting. While Chairman F. 
V. Keesling had arranged a splendid 
program for this year’s meeting, his 
experience demonstrated to him the 
need for a more formal organization 
and plan. 


Want Two Days’ Meeting 


A suggestion that future meetings of 
the section be two-day instead of one- 
day sessions met with hearty approval, 
and a resolution was adopted urging 
each member of the section to take the 
matter up with his company officials, 
and report to the chairman of the rules 
and program committee. In a one-day 
session there is hardly time to read the 
papers prepared, and no time is left for 
discussion. This discussion of the 
papers is felt to be the most valuable 
part of the meeting, and would be pos- 
sible if one day were to be given to the 
reading of papers and the second to a 
discussion of the points involved. As 





the companies are now paying the ex- 
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penses of their counsel to attend a 
one-day session, it is not believed that 
it will be difficult to persuade them to 
undertake the small extra expense 
which an extra day’s stay would cost. 


Clearing House for Briefs 

A third proposal was for a clearing 
house for life insurance briefs prepared 
by counsel for the various companies. 
A resolution asking the legal depart- 
ments of each company to file with the 
secretary of the convention a copy of 
every brief prepared on life insurance 
questions, such briefs to be for the use 
of all members of the convention, was 
adopted. The ‘plan is to have the sec- 
retary keep a file of the briefs submit- 
ted, and to include in the annual report 
an index of the points covered. If the 
plan is followed, a collection of briefs 
covering a wide range of cases would 
be available, and the legal departments 
could obtain very quickly the authori- 
ties and references on almost any ques- 
tion. The resolution is automatically. 
referred to the executive committee of 
the convention. 


Ww. J. Tully Is Present 

W. J. Tully, counsel of the Metropol- 
itan Life, and chairman of the commit- 
tee of the American Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel on trust fund settle- 
ments, attended the meeting of the 
Legal Section to urge the serious con- 
sideration of the question by the Legal 
Section. At the Atlantic City meeting 
of the association in May the subject 
was thoroughly discussed. The legal 
departments see many dangers con- 
fronting the insurance companies in 
taking upon themselves involved trust 
contracts. Some companies are defi- 
nitely authorized by their charters to 
do a trust business, but it is feared that 
in the development of modern settle- 
ment options other companies have per- 
haps overstepped their powers, and are 
getting themselves into more than they 
have bargained for. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that the companies will 
have to discontinue trust funds, but the 
legal aspects of the situation must be 
carefully considered. With the mem- 
bers of the American Life Convention 
the question is one rather of prevention, 
rather than cure, as the western com- 
panies have not adopted the practice to 
any extent. 


Papers Were Read 


Chairman Keesling called the meet- 
ing to order promptly at 10 o’clock, in 
the room in the Jefferson hotel where 
the American Life Convention was or- 
ganized ten years ago. C. A. Atkinson, 
vice-president_and counsel of the Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago, gave an interest- 
ing discussion and history of the laws 
found in many of the western states 
prohibiting the removal of cases to the 
federal courts. - J. B. Wolfenbarger, 
general counsel of the Peoria Life, an- 
alyzed “The Essentials of a Release in 
the Compromise of Death Claims.” 
These two papers were the principal 
features of the meeting, and occupied 
most of the morning session. The 
afternoon program was made up of 
shorter discussions. W. H. Hinebaugh, 
counsel of the Central Life of Ottawa, 
discussed “Clauses Reserving to As- 
sured the Right of Assignment and 
Change of Beneficiary.” James C. 
Jones’ able paper on the question, 
“Should Law Schools Include an Out- 
line Study or Primer Course in Actu- 
arial Science?” will be sent to all the 
law schools in the country, it was voted. 
Mr. Jones is general counsel of the 
American National of St. Louis. 


Wells and Deitch Speak 


Various hypothetical cases were con- 
sidered by W. Calvin Wells, counsel of 
the Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss., in 
discussing the question, “At What Ex- 
act Moment Does Liability Cease on 
Life Insurance Policies?” Guilford A. 
Deitch delivered one of the most inter- 
esting papers of the meeting, his topic 
being, “What Grounds Exist for Con- 
testing Compromised Claims After the 
Contestability Period?” Mr. Deitch 
showed conclusively that in adopting 
the incontestability clause, the compa- 
nies have shut themselves off from any 
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chance of contesting claims on any 
grounds—fraud, murder, suicide or what 
not—after the contestability period has 
passed. 


Ewing Is Elected Chairman 


Frank Ewing, general counsel of the 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust, was unani- 
mously elected chairman of the section. 
E. M. Grossman, counsel of the Cen- 
tral States Life of St. Louis, was unani- 
mously reelected secretary. 

The growth of the companies, mem- 
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bers of the American Life Convention, 
is reflected very clearly in the personnel 
of the Legal Section. When the com- 
panies were small, few maintained a 
regular legal department. Counsel was 
obiained on retainer, and as the busi- 
ness was small, the interest of counsel 
was more or less perfunctory. Now, 
however, many companies have well- 
established. legal departments, and 
where the lawyers are still working 
under a retainer fee, the business is im- 
portant enough to warrant a keen 
interest in life insurance legal questions. 


Meetings Will Be More Interesting 


Meetings of the Legal Section in years 
past have been more or less perfunc- 
tory. Every one realized that there 
were important questions to be dis- 
cussed, but not much vim was put into 
the discussion. Now the suggestions 
for increasing the powers and useful- 
ness of the section come from the mem- 
bers of the section, and meet with the 
hearty approval of all. The Legal Sec- 
tion is made up of a keen, able body of 
men, and its work will increase in im- 


| portance rapidly. 





GOLF TOURNAMENT IS HELD 





Much Interest Taken by the Enthusi- 
asts on the Country Club 
Links 





The meeting of the American Life 
convention is a strictly business affair. 
No entertainment features are allowed 
to interfere with the serious work of 
the convention, and even the evenings 
are devoted to business sessions. This 








is, perhaps, the reason for the keen in- 
terest in the-golf tournament, which 
occupied Tuesday and Wednesday at 
the St. Louis meeting. There were 
some fifty entries, and interest from 
start to finish was keen. Incidentally, 
some mighty good scores were made. 
Two of the ‘finest golf clubs in St. 
Louis were turned over to the visitors, 
the Midland Valley Country Club and 
the Bellerive Country Club. 

Dr. E. G. Simmons, of the Pan- 
American, took an unfair advantage of 
the other contestants, arriving in St. 
Louis Sunday. He practiced indus- 
triously and, as a result, won the “run- 
ner-up” cup for Tuesday’s play, with 
a score of 77. I. F. Archer got the 
first prize with a score of 76. On 
Wednesday W. A. Watts, president of 
the Preferred Life of Grand Rapids, 
copped the highest honors, with a score 
of 82. C. H. Beckett, of the State Life, 
was runner-up, with a score of 84. Both 
matches were handicaps. J. W. Hurst 
was the real hero of the tournament, 
however, winning a beautiful vase for 
the low score in Wednesday’s play and 
a handsome leather bag, completely 
equipped, which had been offered by 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
for the low score in both days’ play. 

The cups and vase were decidedly 
handsome affairs, being in bronze, lined 
with gold and inlaid with silver. 
Wednesday evening a dinner was given 
at the Bellerive club to the golfers and 
their ladies, when the prizes were 
presented. 





“Better be intellectual among dull peo- 
pie. than a dull person among intellec- 
tuals.” 





ohe 


STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


&f Pittsburgh 


gives actual service to its Agency Force and 
to its Policyholders. 


The special features in both our Life and | 
Accident contracts enable our men to get 


results. 


Write to the Company for information. 
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WESLEY’S ANALYSIS | 
OF FIELD PROBLEMS 


Vice-President of Standard Life 
Advises Better Ways of 
Handling Agents 


“HIRE AND FIRE” METHODS 


Recently Decided Against Part-Time 
Men—Training of New Men 
Is Essential 


Frank A. Wesley, vice-president and 
agency manager of the Standard Life 
of Pittsburgh, one of the live executives, 
opened the discussion at the executive 
session Thursday evening, when the 
topic, “Field Problems,’ was up. He 
said that the “hire and fire” method 
still prevails in life offices and there 
is great waste in getting a few good 
agents out of the large number started 
with the rate book. He thinks that 
some more scientific method of employ- 
ing life salesmen will have to be de- 
vised. Mr. Wesley said in part: ~ 


Problem of Selection and Training 


The most vital field problem for both 
the young and old life insurance com- 
panies at this time is the selection and 
training of their salesmen. Each year 
one-third of all the men engaged in 
selling life insurance in the United 
States go out of the business as failures. 
Every two years life insurance com- 
panies are contracting with as many 
salesmen as they now have in the 
field. Unless the methods of selecting 
and training these new salesmen are 
improved upon, a very small per- 
centage of them will prove permanent 
or successful. 

Data which has been furnished me by 
the largest, oldest and best established 
companies operating in this country, 
shows that only ten men out of a hun- 
dred, devoting their full time to the 
business, pay for $100,000 or more of 
life insurance annually; that not more 
than one man in a hundred who enters 
the life insurance business reaches this 
figure. 

“Hire and Fire” Method 


Life insurance has made wonderful 
strides in America. Safeguards have 
been thrown around the investor thar 
exist in no other business, policy con- 
tracts have been liberalized to the full- 
est extent and made to fit almost every 
possible contingency, spléndid systems 
have been devised for handling the de- 
tails of the business, great progress 
made in the medical selection of risks, 
and the net cost of life insurance re- 
duced during a period when the cost of 
almost everything else has increased. 

Unfortunately, however, the methods 
of securing and training salesmen have 
not kept pace with these other devel- 
opments of the life insurance business. 
The “Hire and Fire” method still ex- 
ists in many life insurance companies, 
and the successful salesman is secured 
more often by chance than through 
choice. 


The crying need in the life | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





FRANK A. WESLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-President Standard Life 








insurance business today is not for | 
more salesmen, but for carefully se- | 


lected and. better trained ones—greater 


efficiency in our present selling forces. | 


Part-Time Man Unprofitable 


Until recently I have been an advo- | 
cate of the part-time man, mainly for | 


two reasons: because the cost of his 
production is low, and because I felt 


that a man who was willing to devote | 


his spare time to the writing of life | 


insurance was ambitious, and of the 


right material to make a full time sales- | 


man. For these very reasons, the char- 
acter, standing and ability of part-time 
men are not inquired into as carefully 
as. full time representatives. The re- 
sult is that many men are given rate 


books and contracts who should not be 
permitted to carry them. Naturally 





men ot this kind lower the standing of 
the business and tend to keep men of 
greater ability out of it. Comparatively 
few part-time men develop into full 
time salesmen; the great majority write 
a few friends and drop out of business. 
I am gradually coming to the opinion 
that, in order to secure the maximum 
results from a selling force, the part- 
time man must be eliminated, or in 
any event that part-time contracts 
should not be made with men in the 
same territory where full time sales- 
men are working. If it is advisable to 
have part-time representatives in coun- 
try districts, they should be men of 
character and ability that reflect credit 
upon the business. 
Efficiency Must Be Increased 

Our greatest problem today is not 

more salesmen, but to bend our energies 


to increase the efficiency of those we 
have—to hire less men, but better ones 





.—to work out selling methods that wil} 


make them more permanent and suc- 
cessful. 

The progressive companies during 
the next ten years will make great 
progress in their methods of hiring and 
training their salesmen. Instead of 
one man out of a hundred, who enters 
the business, paying for $100,000 an- 
nually, there will be nearer fifty. The 
Metropolitan, as a result of careful 


study of the reasons for the failures and 













Thousand — 


This is the number of death Claims, Disability Benefits, Old Age Ben- 
efits and other Cash Benefits we have paid on policies issued on residents of Chicago 
and surrounding towns. This is a greater number than any II!inois Life Insurance 
Company paid in same territory, up to September 15, 1916. 


Death Claims Paid on Sight. 









A Progressive, Conservative Chicago Institution. 


Globe Mutual Life Insurance Association of | 
T. F. BARRY, Manager 








In good agency to sell one 
of the best policies written? 


Are You Interested ? 


ADDITIONAL INDEMNITY 


TOTAL DISABILITY 
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The OHIO STATE LIFE 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT *+"° 
SEFF—> WITHOUT DELAY Our New General Agency Contract 


© 


O ‘aN 
CUMBN 





With Real Income-Building Power. 


MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE. 
FOR FACTS 


Write Us at Columbus, Ohio, 





John M. Sarver, President 





A CREDITABLE RECORD 


TEN YEARS OLD JULY 25th, OVER ELEVEN MILLIONS IN FORCE NOW. 
Months Just Closed Gain Over Two Millions. 


HAS WON THE CONFIDENCE and Loyal Support Both of Insurers and OF A SPLENDID STAFF OF PROGRESSIVE AGENTS 


ARE YOU LOOKING for a PERMANENT RENEWAL CONTRACT? 


WE ARE LOOKING for a LIVE AGENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY RIGHT NOW. 
Are Unexcelled. GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia. 


Let’s Get Together And Make Good 


Joseph K. Bye, Secretary 





Insurance During Twe've 


FAIR TREATMENT 


Our Policies, Agency Contracts and Territory 


Irving S. Hoffmann, V. Pres’t and Gen. Mgr. of Agencies 
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successes of its salesmen, by ‘gathering 
data as to their past occupations, their 
ages, educational training, etc., has 
done away with part-time salesmen, 
reduced its selling force, decreased the 
percentage of failures of new salesmen, 
increased the average earnings of. its 
salesmen nearly 100 percent, improved 
their personnel, and increased its busi- 
ness nearly 40 percent. 

The fact that but approximately ten 
full time men out of a hundred reach the 
hundred thousand dollar mark yearly 
is as much the fault of the companies 
as it is of the salesmen. A majority 
of the men who are devoting their full 
time and energies to the selling of life 
insurance have sufficient intelligence 
and understanding of their company’s 
contracts to’ enable them to pay for 
this amount yearly. 


Training Essential 


Why don’t they do it? They certainly 
have a good article to sell. Because 
they lack real training in the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship. Because they 
have not been taught an appealing sell- 
ing talk. Because they are not required 
to do a definite amount of work every 
day or every week, either by making a 
certain number of calls or by calling 
on certain people. Because they are 
not required, in the majority of cases, 
to make any report of what they do 
do. Because they are not made to ap- 


preciate the seriousness of the business. | 
They are told, in many instances, that | 


the insurance business differs from ‘other 
business or professions in that no spe- 
cial training is required, and that they 
can make money while they are learn- 
ing the business. 


Every company has in its employ men | 


who are paying for several hundred 
thousands of life insurance each year. 
If the selling talks of these leaders 
were taught to new men and to small 
producers, it would increase materially 
the efficiency of an agency, and the 
company would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that life insurance was being 
presented in an intelligent and attrac- 
tive manner. I know there are sales- 
men who say that you cannot use the 
same arguments with every man. It is 
true that in selling life insurance you 
do not talk to any two men in exactly 
the same way, yet many of the same 
arguments and the same fund of knowl- 
elge are used in every case. After all, 
human nature is pretty much the same 
the world over. Men in California love 
their families just as much as do the 
men in Massachusetts. Men everywhere 
are working to make money to provide 
the comforts and necessities of life 
for themselves and families while they 
live, and to create an estate to take 
care of their loved ones aed they are 
dead. 


Some Arguments Always Useful 


The same suggestions and reasons 
that influence the man in California to 


buy life insurance will influence the |. 


man in Massachusetts. He is not in- 
fluenced hy figures showing the size 
and assets of the company, nor its in- 
terest earnings, nor its mortality sav- 
ings, nor does he buy life insurance be- 
cause of information imparted to him 
by the salesman as to how the premium 
is derived, nor even because of the 
cost. No, the desire for life insurance 
is created by showing what it does, not 
by telling what it is. Salesmen need 
instruction, not so much in the science 
of the business as in how to sell it. 
Why not have the new men and the 
small producers use selling talks that 
are getting results? 

A large corporation in Mbsanchunetts 
had forty of its new salesmen learn the 
selling talk of one of their most suc- 
cessful salesmen, and thirty of these 
salesmen made good almost from the 
start—a record far superior to any 
other made up to that time by the com- 
pany. Other organizations are doing 
the same thing with satisfactory results. 

Dr. Walter Dill Scott, one of the 
leading psychologists in America, says 
in his “Increasing Human Efficiency i in 
Business”—“Success ‘or failure in busi- 
ness is caused more by your mental at- 





EMMET C. MAY, Peoria, Ml., 
President Peoria Life 





titude than by your mental capacity.” 
It is very difficult for a salesman who 
is not getting good results to have a 





correct mental attitude, and it is next | { 


to impossible to get good 1 _with=" 
out a correct: mental: ‘attitude. Com-" 
panies must’ recognize this and meet 
it by taking greater care in the selec- 
tion of salesmen, investigating more 
carefully their past records, previous 
occupations, character, ability, etc., and 
after they have secured a man must 
train him and teach him an effective 
selling talk, and render him greater as- 
sistance in his work than they are now 
doing. 


Permanency and Loyalty Necessary 


Salesmen should be hired only with 
a view to permanency, and should be 
of the type and character that would 
elevate the business. Permanent and 
loyal salesmen can best be secured by 
a company developing its own selling 
force. The salesman who has worked 
for many companies, or who is hired 
from another company because of spe- 
cial inducements, as a rule, lacks those 
two essential requisites, and seldom 
proves profitable to the company that 
hires him. The agency man who se- 
lects his salesmen from other com- 
panies is entitled .to no more credit, 
regardless of the record he makes for 
his own company, than the salesman 
who writes his business by inducing 





HENRY ABELS, Springfield, IL, 
Secretary Franklin Life 





people to drop policies they are carry- 
ing in other companies. 





High brokerage contracts do not at- 














RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENTS OF A SUPER-COMPANY 





equalled. 


It began business in 1903. 


This Company has confined its operations entirely to Texas. 
made a record for a company operating only in its Home state that stands un- 


Its INCOME for last year was $1,249,356. 
Its CAPITAL STOCK is $500,000 and its NET SURPLUS $291,749. 


Southwestern Life 


Insurance Company 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


In that State it has 








RECORD SINCE STARTING IN BUSINESS 





sé 


66 


Dec. 31, 1903.......$ 179,966 
31,1909....... 
re 


Admitted 
Assets 


1,029,452 
3,727,183 


Insurance 


in Force 


$ 1,773,250 
12,074,462 
30,249,363 


Its growth has been steady and healthy 
throughout, and it has paid over 
$1,500,000 to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. 





T. W. VARDELL, President 





The Southwestern Life started right and has stayed right. 
went to the Company and none to the Promoters. 
insurance men, who have had a definite life insurance ideal toward which they have worked. 
have demonstrated that it is possible in a single state to build a substantial company commanding 
national recognition for its successful operations and clean methods. 


L. M. CATHLES, F. F. A., Secretary and Actuary 
A. C. BIGGER, Superintendent of Agents 


Every dollar subscribed at the beginning 
Its officers are trained 


and experienced life 
They 


T. L. BRADFORD, Vice-President 


WHITFIELD HARRAL, M. D., Medical Direcior 
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tract the right kind of men to the busi- 
ness. They do not tend for perma- 
nency, but breed rebating and high- 
pressure methods. Giving a man a 
contract to sell life insurance merely 
because he has a good character is as 
poor business as giving him a life insur- 
ance policy for the same reason. It 
does not take much thought or study 
to see that the greatest waste of energy, 
time and money in the life insurance 
business is in the selecting, handling 
and training of salesmen. I am not an 
advocate of less commissions for life 
insurance salesmen. The men who are 
doing this work are entitled to more, 
rather than less, compensation. » The 
saving will come from more carefully 
selected and better trained salesmen. 


Pew Trained Insurance Salesmen 


The number of trained life insurance 
salesmen are small. Few companies 
are employing any scientific method of 
selecting and instructing their selling 
forces. Most sales managers agree that 
character, health, enthusiasm, loyalty, 
tact, initiative, and the ability to study 
self are fundamentals, and that without 
these qualities no man can be a great 
salesman, yet many agency managers 
seem unable to select men with these 
qualities. 

The Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship 
Research, in Pittsburgh, has recently 
been established by several large and 
successful corporations in the United 
States, for the purpose of learning the 
best methods for selecting and training 
salesmen. They have already clearly 
shown that a man who may be a great 
success in handling and training sales- 
men may be a lamentable failure in 
selecting them, and that a man may be 
a great success in choosing new mate- 
rial and not successful in training and 
directing them. 

It is a law of mind that like attracts 
like. A low grade life insurance man 
will attract low grade policyholders, 
and his work will be reflected in a 
high lapse rate and a high mortality. 
It takes more time, energy and money 
to train him than it does a carefully 
selected man, and the best you can hope 
to make of him is an imitation sales- 
man. So long as inferior salesmen are 
selected, the field problems of a life 
insurance company will never be de- 
creased. On the other hand, the right 
type of salesman, properly trained, au- 
tomatically does away with the major- 
ity of field problems. 


Selling Is Neglected 


All the other branches of life in- 
surance business are organized and have 
their bureaus for the exchange of ideas, 
but the selling end, the most important 
of all, has been neglected. The Amer- 
ican Life Convention has its medical 
and its legal sections, and I hope that 
it will establish an agency section com- 
posed of officials at the head of this 
branch of the business. Definite plans 
could be worked out for the selection 
and training of salesmen, the most im- 
portant questions to be asked the pros- 
pective salesmen, the kind of data to 
be secured in order to improve the 
selection, the best way to handle them, 
the establishment of training schools, 
etc. This kind of an organization is 
going to come, whether The American 
Life Convention leads the way or not. 
Life insurance companies in the future 
will either have different men to select 
salesmen or different methods. I do 
not want to give the impression that 
the condition existing in the selling 
end of the life insurance business is 
materially different from the condition 
in the selling end of any other great 
business, because I do not believe this 
to be the case, but I do think that 
most corporations have not used the 
same scientific methods in selling their 
goods that they have in making them. 

I have talked with some of the lead- 
ing agency men in America, and many 
of them believe that it is possible to 
formulate plans that will enable us to 
make a much better selection of sales- 
men than we are now doing. Some 
companies are already working out 
plans to this end, but results can be 





ACQUISITION EXPENSE. 
CAUSED DISCUSSION 


Address by Dr. E. S. Simmons of 
Pan-American Life 
Inspired Talks 


WORK OF THE FIRST DAY 


Hearty Welcome Was Given the Amer- 
ican Life Convention People 
on First Day 


(FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 14—Never has 
the American Life Convention received 
a warmer welcome than was tendered 
the members by the _ representative 
citizens of St. Louis who took part in 
the opening program of the eleventh 
annual convention. The weather was 
ideal, with bright skies and cool breezes. 
The large auditorium was full to over- 
flowing, but plenty of windows kept 
the air fresh and clear. The largest 
representation in the history of the 
association was present,— nearly150— 
and with the promise of a splendid pro- 








secured more quickly, the business of 
life insurance benefited more uwunivers- 
ally, and a more cordial feéling main- 
tained by our working out plans to- 
gether. 








gram, the most successful meeting of 


the. convention was opened. 
Hearty Welcome Extended 


President G. A. Grimsley, head of 
the Jefferson Standard Life, was in 
the chair, and his gavel fell shortly after 
10:30, the time set for the opening of 
the meeting. Mayor Kiel of St. Louis 
extended the first welcome to the 
visitors, followed by Clarence Howard, 
president of the St. Louis Business 
Men’s League, and by Massey Wilson, 
president of the International Life, and 
representing the St. Louis and Missouri 
companies, and by Superintendent of 


Insurance Chorn, who extended the |- } 


welcome of the state to the under- 
writers.: 


St. Louis Has the “Heart Touch” 


St. Louisans have the “heart-touch,” | 





as they themselves call it; they are. 
“home-folks,” and in welcoming visitors | 


to their city they.make that welcome 
warm and personal. 


There was sym- | 


pathy and understanding of the pur- 
poses and aims of the American Life | 
Convention, appreciation of the benefits | 


which life insurance confers; a keen 
spirit of pride in their “City of Beauti- 
ful Homes,” which lifted their welcomes 
from the stereotyped class to a per- 
sonal welcome to each of the visitors. 
Both Mr. Howard and Mayor Kiel 
were able to cite instances from their 
personal experience of the wonderful 
good accomplished by life insurance, 
and the standard of fairness and hon- 
esty above mere contracts which char- 
acterize American life insurance. 

Two of the largest financial institu- 











MASSEY WILSON, St. Louis 
President International Life 





tions of St. Louis are life insurance 
companies, and the city is the home of 
several other progressive and success- 
ful companies, all of which. are mem- 
bers of the American Life Convention. 

R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the 
Illinois Life, responded on behalf of 
the convention. Mr. Stevens’ talk was 
vigorous and graceful, and ably ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the wel- 
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Ten Years Old July Ist 
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people. 
home State. 


about the Midland. 


The Midland Mutual Life 


believes in an Ohio company for Ohio 
It confines its operations to its 

Its agents are on their toes be- 

cause-they are dealing with people who know 

It is a home company 
which appeals to home folks. It is operated 
in a way that attracts agents and appeals 

to policyholders. Its officers and directors 

_ arewell known throughout the State. There 

are life companies particularly adapt- 


ed to other States, but when you 
come to Ohio, the Midland 

Mutual is the one for the 
Buckeyes. Its brand 
is standard for 
indemnity and 
service. 
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MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE HEART OF OHIO 























NOTHING TOO GOOD 
FOR OHIO PEOPLE 
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Sixty-Five Years 
a **Policyholders’ Company’”’ 


reached August 1. The Company was incorporated in May, 

1851, and began to do business in August, 1851. In a pros- 
pectus that was issued at that time may be read the declaration 
that the company was designed to be a “Policyholders’ Company.” 
That purpose dominated the management at the beginning of the 
Company’s life, and it is historical truth to say that in all of our 
sixty-five years the same great purpose has been exclusively pre- 
dominant. 

The whole corporate activity of a company must be directed to 
serve policyholders and beneficiaries, if it is indeed a““Policyholders’ 
Company.” Investments must be regarded as the permanent plac- 
ing of policyholders’ money—trust funds. Policy contracts must { ‘ 
be regarded as instruments for serving to the utmost legitimate 
possibility the insurance needs of policyholders and beneficiaries. | 
Home office and Agency office systems must be regarded as ma- | 
chinery for promptly and accurately handling transactions that | 
arise out of policy conditions, that policyholders and beneficiaries 
shall be saved from loss and suffering. | 

The Massachusetts Mutual believes that “For Our Policy- 
holders and Their Beneficiaries” should be the motto of Companies 
and of their Agents. We believe also that to attain maximum effi- 
ciency of service in exemplifying this motto the Home Office and 
the Field should be regarded as one body of servants, working 
co-operatively in the two branches. 

This Company has “kept the faith” for sixty-five years, and it 
was never so well equipped as now to provide insurance and furnish 
service of that rare high quality which is expected of a “Policy- 
holders’ Company.” A genuine “Policyholders’ Company” is a 
genuine “Agents’ Company.” 


HE sixty-fifth anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual was 





Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1851 
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come which St. Louis extended to the 
convention. 


President Grimsley’s Address 


President Grimsley’s address, which 
concluded the morning session, was a 
sturdy facing of the problems of the 
younger companies, a frank acknowl- 
edgment of the errors into which at 
some time or other most of the com- 
panies have fallen, and a clear marking 
out of the path which must be followed 
in building a _ successful company. 
President Grimsley is a big man, phys- 
ically and mentally, and he is building 
a fine company in the south, which, al- 
though only nine years old, already has 
$45,000,000 in force, with surplus to 
policyholders of over $1,000,000 and 
more insurance in force in its own state 
than any other company. One-eighth 
of all the policies in force in North 
Carolina are in the Jefferson Standard. 
Mr. Grimsley particularly emphasized 
the necessity of an equitable distribu- 
tion of company investments. He be- 
lieves that not only is such a policy fair 
and right, but that if the companies do 
not do it voluntarily, they will be forced 
to do it in all states where money is 
being drawn from the state through in- 
surance premiums. 

C. F. Coffin, vice-president of the 
State Life of Indiana, tock the chair 
while Mr. Grimsley read his address, 
and before relinquishing the gavel ex- 
pressed his appreciation of Mr. Grims- 
ley’s very helpful address. 


Dr. E. G. Simmons’ Paper 


The biggest problem before the 
younger life companies, and the one in 
which executives are most keenly in- 
terested, is that of agency expense, 
and first year acquisition cost. The 
discussion of Dr. E. G. Simmons’ paper 
on “First Year Expenses—How They 
May Be Reduced,” made one of the 
most interesting and helpful sessions of 
the-convention. Only two papers were 
on the program for the Thursday after- 
noon session, so that ample time would 
be left for discussion, as it was antici- 
pated that discussion would be brisk 
on both topics treated. The other paper 
was that of F. H. McMaster, insurance 
commissioner of South Carolina, on 
“Wiat Constitutes Competitive Litera- 
ture.” Mr. McMaster was unable to 
attend the conventien, and his paper 
was read by Secretary Blackburn. As 
a result, there was no discussion on 
this subject, and practically the entire 
afternoon was devoted to the question 
of first year expense. 

Grimsley Believes in Promptness 

Promptly at 2:30 President Grimsley 
let fall his gavel, although only a small 
number of members had reached. the 
convention hall. They soon came in, 












however, and Mr. Grimsley’s announced 
program of promptness in opening the 
sessions was demonstrated, with salu- 
tary effects upon succeeding sessions. 

Major C. A. Atkinson of the Federal 
opened the afternoon session by read- 
ing the report of the committee on list 
of attorneys. The report urged a wider 
support of the movement by the mem- 
ber companies, only 24 companies hav- 
ing subscribed for the list. Major 
Atkinson also took occasion to empha- 
size the importance of the work of the 
Legal Section. 


Must Know Acquisition Cost 


After Mr. McMaster’s paper had been 
read by Secretary Blackburn Dr. E. G 
Simmons read his paper on first year 
expense. The paper was thoroughly 
prepared and practical in suggestions. 
Dr. Simmons, who is vice-president of 
the Pan-American Life, illustrated his 
points by describing the methods he 
was using. The first and most neces- 
sary step in reducing acquisition cost 
is to know exactly what that cost is, 
and a most interesting section of the 
paper was devoted to illustrations of 
report blanks and charts. Discussion 
of this question took up practically all 
of the baiance of the afternoon. 
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J. J. Cadigan, President 





Insurance $5,150,195.00 
June 30, 1916 


WASHINGTON 


Assets $1,827,408 








ments which is: 


dividends. 


antees and not promises. 


giving direct contracts: 


Washington. 


GENTS will be interested in the extract 
from the examination report of the 
Washington, Oregon and Montana depart- 

‘‘The business is showing a 

substantial growth and reflects throughout all de- 

partments the careful supervision of those in 
charge and which will result in future benefit and 
stability of the company.” 


The New World Life has paid particular attention 
to its investments which are largely in mortgage 
loans and yield a handsome return. 


The company writes only non-participating 
policies, thus causing no disappointment over 
Its contracts are all based on guar- 


There is open territory in the following states in 
which the company will appoint general agents 


nois, Iowa, Montana, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 





California, Idaho, IIli- 





of the Metropolitan Life, who attended 
the convention, was called on for a 
speech, which he delivered in his usual 
happy fashion. William King, agency 
supervisor of the Missouri State Life, 
and W. E. Bilheimer, president of the 
St. Louis Life ‘Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, came in late in the afternoon, and 
were called on for talks. Mr. King’s 
contribution was a valuable addition to 
the discussion on the question of train- 
ing agents and reduction of first year 
cost. Mr. Bilheimer afforded a wel- 
come relief by insisting that every one 
get up and stretch with him, before he 
began his talk, which everyone did 
with gusto, much to ‘the relief of 
muscles which had been cramped for 
some three hours. 

Mr. Bilheimer, on behalf of the St. 
Louis association, tendered to the con- 
vention ten boxes at the Auditorium 
for President Wilson’s address next 


Wednesday at the National Life Un- | 


derwriters’ Association convention and 
100 tickets to the banquet at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Club. 
Too High Commissions Paid 

Dr. Simmons in his address said that 
investigation showed that 65 percent of 
the companies in the American Life 
Convention were paying commissions 





James V. Barry, assistant secretary 





which were wholly warrantable, but 








that the balance were paying unjusti- 
fiably high commissions, which brought 
up the average for all companies. Com- 
petition for agents by companies was 
given as the biggest single cause for 
high commissions, and Dr. ,Simmons 
pointed out that when men were drawn 
from other walks in life, they were 
satisfied with reasonable commissions, 
and in fact high grade men are in- 
clined to look askance at offers of un- 
reasonably high commissions, as argu- 
ing’ something wrong in the business, 
or with the company. He _ favored 
higher commissions for whole-time men 
than for part-time men and beginners. 


Some of the Wastes 





J. A. McVOY, St. Louis 
Vice-President Central States Life 








One of the most considerable items 
in first year expense he considers to be 
advances to agents, which would 
amount to a tremendous total for all 
companies, .if the calculation were 
made. Waste of time and money is 
occasioned by indiscriminate appoint- 
ment of agents, and lack of training to 
make them productive after they are 
appointed. Dr. Simmons has calculated 
that it costs his company $50 to put a 
moderately equipped agent in the field 
before he has produced a dollar’s worth 
of business. As some 12,000 agents’ 
licenses are canceled every year by 
companies of the American Life Con- 


vention alone, this wastage amounts to 
a very large figure as well. 


Must Keep Definite Pigures 


Dr. Simmons’ conclusion was that 
every company must determine just 
what proportion of the first year’s pre- 
mium can profitably be used for acqui- 
sition expense; steps must then be 
taken to determine accurately just’ what 
the business is costing, and to keep the 
cost within the limit set at all odds. In 
discussing methods of arriving at total 
agency expense Dr. Simmons used 
several illustrations of reports for the 
agency superintendent, which bring out 
clearly the exact cost of business of 
each general agency, and also for each 
general agent, and also the record of 
each agent on all business issued on his 
account, showing cancellations and re- 
jections, pending business, issued, paid, 
not-taken and outstanding business, in 
this way checking up the work of 
agents, and preventing excessive wast- 
age. 


Discussion of the Paper 


In the discussion following the paper, 
Dr. Simmons’ points were emphasized, 
and many new ones brought out. E. M. 
Blehl, actuary of the Philadelphia Life, 
suggested that every salaried man, 
whose salary was charged against new 
business, should be made to produce 
business without commission. The 
common practice of charging an un- 
warranted share of expense to old busi- 
ness, by which means the companies 
may fool themselves as to the actual 
cost, was cautioned against by C. W. 
Gold of the Jefferson Standard. 

The necessity for companies to look 
the matter squarely in the face, and to 
realize that too high acquisition cost, 
whether concealed or not, meant un- 
profitable business and consequent loss 
and perhaps failure to the company, 
were emphasized again and again, 
throughout the discussion. As Mr. 
Gold pointed out, if the company man- 
ager actually knows what the business 
is costing, he will be appalled, and that 
in itself will be the strongest possible 
deterrent. 


Bidding for Agents’ Services 


The principal cause of high commis- 
sions, it was pointed out many times, 
is the practice of companies in bid- 
ding for agents’ services. The opinion 
was unanimous that not only was the 
agent secured from some other business 
likely to be a better agent than one se- 
cured from another company, but such 
an agent can be secured on a reasonable 
and fair commission basis. “Agénts at 
Auction,” whose principal idea is the 
accessibility of the treasurer rather 
than the saleability of life insurance 
contracts, was the way George Ros- 
lington, secretary and manager of the 
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acterized them. Mr. Roslington is 
building up a substantial company in 
the southwest, at low expense, and 
along solid, conservative lines, and his 
experience has shown him that he can- 
not afford to buy the agents of other 
companies, no matter what their prod- 
uctivity. 
Charles F. Coffin’s Remarks 


Charles F. Coffin, vice-president of 
the State Life of Indiana, struck the 
keynote of the whole proposition when 
he said the solution of the problem of 
high acquisition cost requires just one 
thing, the courage to reduce it. ‘The 
only way to reduce expense is to reduce 
it. He cited the experience of his own 
company, In 1907 the State Life had 
$80,000,000 of insurance in force, 800 
odd agents, and was making $25,000 a 
year. In that year he was put in charge 
of the agency department, and he “re- 
duced expenses.” One year later the 
company had 39 agents. The rest 





wouldn’t stand for the reduction. For 
years the company lost more ground | 
than it gained, and the insurance in | 
force dropped tremendously. Just this 
year the company is again reaching the | 
$80,000,000 mark. But, the company is | 
now making $1,000 a day, instead of | 
$25,000 a year. | 


Renick and Diggs Speak 


_ Careful selection of men, thorough | 
investigation of all applicants for | 
agencies, elimination of the fly-by- | 
nights and highbinders, were also cited | 
as important means of reducing ex- 
pense. C. D. Renick, president of the 
Indiana National Life, said the com- 
panies did not have the courage to turn 
the searchlight onto every applicant 
for an agency. The companies take 
every fly-by-night, every porch-climber, 
every failure who applies, and wonder 
that they get “stung.” Marshall Diggs, 
president of the California State Life, 
who is attending his first insurance con- 
vention, said his company had found 
that it was much cheaper to buy search- 
lights than to do without them; that | 
they had found if they didn’t buy 
searchlights and use them vigorously, 
they were losers. 


Charles Timblin’s Remarks 


Charles Timblin, assistant general 
manager of the Western Union Life of 
Spokane, also emphasized the matter | 
of scrutinizing agents, both before and 
after they received licenses from the 
company. The value of every agent to 
the company should be determined 
upon; and if he is costing the company 
more than he is worth, he should be let 
go. The officers of the Western Union 
meet at lunch every day, and case of 
some one of the agents who is under | 
suspicion carefully considered, and a 
valuation arrived at. | 


General Agent Fraser Speaks 


W. I. Fraser, general agent of the | 
Central Life of Iowa for Montana, gave | 
a very interesting account of how in | 
his state, through careful selection of | 
agents, the cost of producing business | 
had been reduced in four years to 4% | 
percent below the average expense for | 
the company, although Montana is per- | 
haps the most expensive state in the 
Union in which to do business. Every 
agent of the Central Life in Montana | 
is under bond; every agent before re- 
ceiving a license is thoroughly investi- 
gated. Mr. Fraser’s belief is that if life 
insurance is not produced on a paying 
basis the company will fail, just the 
same as in any other business. 

President Hamilton’s Views 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life of Chicago, outlined 
some of the plans which his company is 
using in determining the actual cost of 
business, and in securing reduction in 
waste and expense. The first require- 
ment for a Federal Life license, Presi- 
dent Hamilton said, is an absolutely 
clean sheet from the previous employer, 
and in this way crooks are practically 
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J. P. SULLIVAN, Wichita, Kan. 
Vice-President Farmers & Bankers Life 





| stimulation of the agency force by 


Jall level 





graphic charts, etc., showing their 
records along these lines, are among 
the means employed. 


King Tells About School 


Wm. King of the Missouri State Life, 
who bas charge of the company’s 
“school,” described the methods which 
are used in breaking in new men. Mr. 
King believes that in order to get 
good men, it is necessary to make them 
self-supporting to some extent from 
the start. The best method he has dis- 
covered is by teaching the agent a 
“pat-talk,” which serves to carry him 
until he learns enough about the busi- 
ness to devise his own arguments. The 
school department, dealing with entirely 
raw recruits, has already produced this 
year $1,900,000 of business in the city 
of St. Louis, which would seem conclu- 
sive proof that the idea is a correct one. 


Commissioner McMaster’s Paper 


Commissioner McMaster, in his paper 
on “Competitive Literature,” defined it 
as anything which is not based on serv- 
ice to policyholders, which he claims 
must be the standard of comparison of 
companies. He.took the ground that 
premium insurance, under 
present-day supervision, is safe insur- 
ance, and that the various ratios very 
commonly used are usually misleading 
and unfair. In his view, comparisons 
can be made on the basis of net cost 
of insurance, in which dividends which 
have actually been paid are used, and 
analysis of the policy contracts, to- 
gether with such other special service 
which may be offered by the companies, 
and that all other literature should be 
outlawed. 





THEN AND NOW 


Fifteen companies, representing $94,- 
000,000 of insurance in force, sent repre- 
sentatives to the organization meeting 
of the American Life Convention, held 
in St. Louis ten years ago. Today the 
membership of the convention is 103, 
representing $2,133,000,000 of insurance 
in force, with assets of $264,000,000. 
The present membership writes an- 
nually four times as much business as 
the total business in force of the 
original fifteen companies. Ten years 
ago the Missouri State Life had about 
$15,000,000 in force, the Kansas City 
Life about $5,000,000, and the Lincoln 
National a little over half a million. 
The Missouri State now has over $100,- 
000,000, the Kansas City Life $85,000,- 
000, and the Lincoln National over $25,- 
000,000. The growth is representative of 








the companies now members of the con- 
vention. Even in 1912 26 members had 
less than $5,000,000 of insurance in 
force; now but nine have less than this 
amount, and they are close to the 
mark. 
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Women as Life 


Insurance Risks 





T. A, Phillips, Secretary and Actuary of Minnesota Mutual Life, Sum- 
marizes Experiences of Companies and Experience Tables of Groups 
of Companies and Draws Conclusions That Will Serve as 
Guides to Companies in Selecting Female Lives 





NE of the most comprehensive 
QO discussions presented to the con- 

vention was the paper of T. A. 
Phillips, secretary and actuary of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life, on “Insurance 
of Women.” He summarized the his- 
tory of underwriting female risks, an- 
alyzed the experience tables of com- 
panies and groups of companies, and 
presented some valuable conclusions 
that will assist members. of the con- 
vention in the selection of female risks 
and serve as a guide to them in desig- 
nating the forms of insurance that can 
be granted. He closed his paper with 
a tabulation of the practices of Amer- 
ican Life Conventton companies on the 
insurance of women. 


Population Statistics Misleading 
His address is in part as follows: 


That the female has a lighter mor- 
tality in the aggregate than the male, 
and at practically all ages has a greater 
expectation of life, has been known 
ever since population statistics have 
been availabiec. As a result of it some 
British companies were led to accept 
females on the same terms as men, and 
some others made a practice of giving 
preferential rates. This practice was 
not long continued, however, as the 
companies soon learned that however 
favorable female lives might appear in 
the general population, the insurance 
of them was distinctly unprofitable as 
compared with men. The experience 
of the seventeen offices (1843 Britain), 
showing the excessive mortality of in- 
sured females, was a forerunner of an 
increase in their premium rates. 


Early Experiences Were Bad 


[In 1869 the Institute of Actuaries’ ta- 
bles were published, and again the mor- 
tality of insured females was shown 
to be in excess of males, though not 
to so great an extent as in the earlier 
experience. Generally speaking, the re- 
sults of studies up to this time had been 
to show that after about ten years of 
age and until about 45 (sometimes la- 
ter) the mortality of insured femates 
was in excess of males, thereafter 
lighter; and the general causes assigned 
were the additional risk of childbirth, 
inferior medical examination and a se- 
lection against the companies, which 
was partly intentional and partly invol- 
untary. It should also be noted here 
that by far the greater proportion of 
the data contained in these experiences 
was on married women. 

Selection Against Companies 


Studies subsequent to that time de- 


veloped the knowledge that the exces- 
sive mortality seemed to fall within the 
first five years of insurance (especilaly 
the first two years), as well as at the 
younger ages at entry, and that mar- 
ried women were probably poorer risks 
than spinsters. As a consequence, the 
data for the British offices experience 
published in 1893 was so arranged as 
to permit of study and analysis in those 
directions. From the latter experience 
the following deductions can be drawn: 

ist. The aggregate experience on 
women was still much inferior to men. 

2nd. The mortality of unmarried 
women was favorable. 

3rd. The mortality was abnormally 
heavy for years one and two, the rate 
for the first year of insurance being 
greater at the youngest ages than for 
the second. The benefits of selection 
were less and disappeared more quickly 
than in the case of men. indicating 
either a strong selection against the 
companies or inferior medical exam- 
inations or both. 


Steady Improvement Shown 


During all of this period each _suc- 
cessive mortality investigation of the 
British companies showed an improve- 
ment in the female rates, and coinci- 
dent with that a gradual tendency on 
the part of those companies toward the 
reduction or removal of extra premiums 
or a lessening of the restrictions im- 
posed on the writing of female lives, 
with the result that the proportion of 
women insured there is increasing, e. g., 
12 percent of the insurance issued by 
British offices in 1903 was on the lives 
of women, while in 1908 the proportion 
was 16 percent; moreover, of those 
policies issued in 1903 over one-half 
were estimated as being still unmarried 
in 1909. The experience of American 
companies would indicate that the in- 
creasing proportion of single women 
will bring about further improvement 
in the experience of British compa- 
nies. 

a 


EARLY RESTRICTIONS FAILED 
TO SOLVE PROBLEM 
The early attitude of American com- 
panies, with one or two exceptions, 
had evidently been inspired by the un- 
satisfactory experience of British and 
other foreign companies, as restrictions 


of one kind or ‘another were placed 
upon the business. Notwithstanding 


these restrictions and the care taken, 
the results were unfavorable. The rea- 


sons generally assigned by the Amer- 
ican companies were as follows: 

1. The difficulty of-obtaining a satis- 
factory medical examination. The vital 
organs, such as the heart and lungs, 
cannot be easily examined, so that 
many incipient cases of lung diseases 
and abnormalities of the heart pass un- 
noticed. Added to this is the fact that 
many serious conditions of the female 
constitution cannot be discovered ex- 
cept by pelvic examination, which is 
almost never possible. 


Moral Hazard and Speculation 


2. The peculiar faculty of intuition 
common to women, by which they 
sense an impending ailment before it 
is discoverable by a physician. 

3. The-element of moral hazard and 
speculation that enters into the insur- 
ance of women to much greater extent 
than with men. Until recent years 
women were of lesser importance eco- 
nomically (outside of their natural 








sphere), and their death, except in rare 
instances, would mean no serious finan- 
cial loss. Insurance under such condi- 
tions must naturally involve a large 
proportion of moral hazard, where un- 
favorable elements or motives prompt- 
ing the insurance were unknown to the 
companies. 
Solicitation Improves Selection 


In spite of these handicaps, and the 
almost invariable misfortunes experi- 
enced by the insurance companies in 
the insurance of women, there was an 
element in American life insurance 
which believed a remedy was possible. 
The one proposed was a more active 
solicitation of female risks by agents, 
accompanied by the removal of all (or 
nearly all) restrictions; but with the 
idea uppermost at all times of using 
every precaution to eliminate any case 
of possible speculation. Two compa- 
nies, in particular, took the lead in 
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The Progressive OLD LINE Company 
of St. Joseph, Mo. 


OPERATING IN MISSOURI, 
ENTERING OTHER STATES. 


Less Than Three Years Old, and $2,792,355 in Force, Aug. 31, 1916 
Gain in Insurance this Year, to Sept. 1st, $719,765 


OFFICERS 
Walter W. Head, Vice-Prest. 
H. E. McPherson, Treas. 
Robt. A. Brown, Counselor 


DIRECTORS 
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Rankin A. 
Charles 4 Welene M. D. 
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Calkins 


KANSAS AND IOWA 


Rankin, Vice-Prest. 
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R. T. Forbes 
Alden EB Swift 


A Good, Clean Company Working for the Interests 
of Its Policyholders and Agents. 


All Our Investments are First Mortgage Farm Loans. 


300 to 309 Schneider Building, 
Telephone Main 3009 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


This Company writes both participating and non-participating poli- 


They are strictly modern and are liberal in their provisions. 


An opportunity is afforded reliable agents to get in on the ground 
floor and grow with a growing institution. 


For further particulars address H. E. McPHERSON, Treasurer 




















an Mn ILLINOIS 


has caught the spirit of the times. 
Annual dividends, moderate rates, good values, 

excellent guarantees. 
It issues policies that have an appealing force 

to the public. 
No spots on its shield. 





LOW NET COST INSURANCE—That is the slogan today for agents and policyholders 


The Forest City Life Insurance Co. 


Experienced management — Low ex pense— 


Sound methods. oo 
Agents will find satisfaction in working with 
such an institution. 


It works with its agents. 


For terms and territory address Home Office. 
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Get in The Current 


of Success 


Some directors and stockholders may be a dead weight on an institution 
by making impossible demands; by not being in sympathy with the manage- 


It.is important, therefore, to know something of the men actually 
behind a company. 


ment. 


The Cleveland Life Insurance Company 


Has always prided itself on the fact that the men behind it are successful, 
enterprising, loyal boosters who want to see the company succeed big. They 
are back of it with their money, their reputations, their names, their initia- 


tive, their enthusiasm, their power. That gives the Cleveland Life greater 


It gives it energy plus. 


momentum. 





It pays 
to link 
yourself 
with an 
institution 
that is going 
big and : 
strong 

















this move—the New York Life 
the Metropolitan Life. 


Number of Business Women Grows 


There is also another factor of prime 
importance which is more pronounced 
and of earlier development here than 
in most countries. I refer to the great 
number of women who are now en- 
gaged in commercial work. There is 
need for their protection under such 
conditions, and it would seem only nat- 
ural to expect that the vigor and inde- 
pendence of these women will be reflected 
in their mortality as insured lives. The 
theory that the introduction of a larger 
proportion of such risks among the to- 
tal of insured females would have a 
beneficial effect. and the opportunity 
such a field opens to the life insurance 
agent doubtless contributed not a little 
toward the step taken by these two 
companies. 


and 


* * * 


EXPERIENCES OF INDIVIDUAL 
COMPANIES 


The experience of the New York 
Life on female risks, based on policies 
(not amounts), for the first five policy 
years is shown in the following ratios 
of actual to expected, compound pro- 
gressive (select) table: Extra pre- 
miums (prior to 1895), 123 percent; 
women’s class (1895 to 1899), 102 per- 
cent; without restriction (1899 to 1908), 
93 percent. It is not understood that 
the ratio of 93 percent for the third 
class represents as good an experience 
as was obtained on men selected dur- 
ing the same period. The subject, how- 
ever, involves somewhat more than the 
observation of any improvement in the 
mortality of women. 


Improvement in Recent Years 


There has been a noted betterment 
in the mortality of insured lives in the 
past fifteen years, principally in the 
early policy years and for younger 
ages, due to changes made in the meth- 
od of making examinations, to the ef- 
fectiveness of medical selection, to gen- 


eral hygienic conditions of the people, | 


and other influences. The special at- 
tention paid to eliminating cases of 
moral hazard and the increasing knowl- 
' edge in recent years of means by which 
moral hazard may be‘lessened must all 
have contributed to some extent in the 
improvement shown in these ratios. 
We, therefore, must not assume the full 
improvement shown as_ being due 
merely to the lessening of restrictions 
and greater encouragement in so- 
liciting. 

Mr. Hunter goes on to give the ex- 
perience of his company on married 
women, dividing them into the follow- 
ing three classes: Married women 
with children, premiums paid from 














their own income, children beneficiaries, 


90 percent; married women with chil- 
dren, husband paying premiums, hus- 
band beneficiary, 113 percent; married 
women, no children, husband paying 
premiums, husband beneficiary, 126 
percent. 


Metropolitan’s Results Very Good 


The Metropolitan Life experience 
shows the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected claims on the “ordinary”: busi- 
ness issued from 1892 to 1910 was 
69 percent of the American and Actu- 
aries tables, and for the female busi- 
ness of the same period 67 percent; 
nearly 10 percent of the business be- 
ing on the lives of women. Further, 
the claims experienced during 1909 and 
1910 on females at risk for those years 
were somewhat less than 80 percent 
of the expected claims by the com- 
pound progressive table. This com- 
pany actively canvasses women who 
are economic producers, those who fol- 
low a profession, or have a business of 
their own; or those enjoying an income 
of their own, which would at their 
death involve a financial loss on de- 
pendents; for example, a woman hav- 
ing children dependent on her, other 
‘conditions being satisfactory, would be 
considered eligible for insurance in 
favor of these children for an amount 
in keeping with her personal résources. 


Restrictions Eliminate Undesirables 


On the other hand, certain neces- 
sary restrictions have been maintained 
in order to eliminate more effectively 
the possibilities for speculation. Thus 
unmarried women under twenty-three 
and married less than five years, who 
have not borne children, are usually 
accepted on the endowment plan, and 
then for very limited amounts. It is 
usually required, also, that the husband 
be insured in the wife’s favor for at 
least an equal amount. 

One large eastern company states 
that it began insuring women at reg- 
ular rates in 1902 on any plan desired, 
the amount being limited to $5,000. 
Special care was taken, but the death 
rate has been slightly greater than the 
company’s average. 

A Canadian company states satis- 
factory results have been obtained, ex- 
cept at the higher ages, where appar- 
ently the element of speculation was 
more difficult to detect. 


* * * 


MEDICO-ACTUARIAL FIGURES 
OF BIG VALUE 


The medico-actuarial experience is 
particularly instructive and helpful, for 
the reason that it is modern and reflects 
largely present methods of selection 
(only one-eighth of the policies were 
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in force more than ten years and less 
than one-half more than five years). 

In the aggregate (all female lives 
and durations of policies) the results 
were not markedly unfavorable, the 
ratio for the first year being 113 per 
cent; for the first five years 108 per- 
cent, and for all years combined 104 
percent of the deaths expected by the 
M. A. Select Table. From ages fifteen 
to thirty-nine at entry an excess is 
shown over males, and the principal ad- 
verse selections appear in, the first pol- 
icy year. 


Spinsters Better Than Men 


The data was divided into the four fol- 
lowing classes, with the result as shown. 
(This division, of course, assumed that 
those who entered the experience as spin- 
sters, married women and widows, re- 
spectively, would remain throughout in 
that condition.) Spinsters, 81 percent; 
married women, husband beneficiary, 
126 percent; married women, beneficiary 
other than husband, 114 percent; wid- 
ows and divorcees, 105 percent. 

The following general conclusions 
can be drawn from the statistics pub- 
lished: 

1. The mortality of spinsters has 
been much below that of men, while 
that of married women is distinctly 
higher, and widows and divorcees fall 
in about an intermediate position be- 
tween the two extremes. 


Classifications of Married Women 
2. There is no adverse selection ap- 

















parent in the class of spinsters, but a 
well marked selection against the com- 
panies is shown in the class of mar- 
ried women by the noticeably heavier 
ratios for the first and second policy 
years, and to a lesser degree during the 
third to fifth policy years. The mor- 
tality of married women has through- 
out exceeded that of men. 

3. The difference between the mor- 
tality of the two classes, married 
women with husbands as beneficiaries 
and married women, _ beneficiaries 
other than the husband, is doubtless 
less than indicated by the tabulation, 
for the reason that the proportion of 
entrants in the first group is greater at 
the younger ages and less at the older 
ages than those in the second group, 
and it is at the younger ages that the 
principal excess mortality is met. 


Female Risks Improve With Age 


The percentages for each class for all 
policy years combined, but arranged ac- 
cordingly to ages at entry, shows that 
there is noticed a steady decrease in the 
rate of mortality compared with men as 
the age advanced. Spinsters are the only 
ones who show a mortality at all ages at 
entry within that experienced on men. In 
the classes of married women, the mor- 
tality for the younger ages at entry is 
distinctly high. The hazard of child bear- 
ing undoubtedly contributes to this condi- 
tion. The varying proportions of endow- 
ment and whole life insurance as between 
the different groups exaggerates the 
difference to some extent. 

Careful Selection Big Need 


It must not be assumed that the mor- 
tality of women as shown in this investi- 
gation will be reproduced in the future. 
If the same general rules of selection are 
held; if the same proportion of single and 
married women and widows is maintained 
and the same proportion also as to plans 
and insurance, it is probable that the fu- 
ture will show about the same relative 
mortality between males and females. 
The entire observations made in the 
medico-actuarial investigation give the 
strongest evidence that a fine screening 
process in the selection of risks has a 
very strong control (within limits, of 
course) over the resultant mortality. The 
experience shows a low mortality in so 
many groups of a kind known to be sub- 


standard that no other explanation can be 
offered. 


Moral Hazard Most Important 


The preceding paragraph does not di- 
rectly refer to the element of moral haz- 
ard. It is this influence principally which 
accounts for the differences in the 
mortality curves of insured females and 
females of the general population as 
compared with the same two curves for 
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men. With the added information we 
now have, particularly as to the means 
of limiting speculation, it does not seem 
too much to expect that a closer approach 
will be seen in the future. 

This experience is, of course, of less 
value to any individual company than one 
obtained from ample data of its own, as 
in the latter case the rules and methods 
of selection are known and their effects 
can be observed. The conclusions which 
can be drawn from it, however, are of 
great value to any company. 


Which Married Women Are Best? 


It ought not be be assumed: from the 
heavy mortality shown by married women 
that they are not eligible for insurance. 
On the contrary the references quoted 
above indicate that certain classes of mar- 
ried women can be accepted with profit, 
and that other classes, no matter what 
degree of care be exercised in their ac- 
ceptance, will show an abnormal mortal- 
ity, at least during the first years of in- 
surance. The weight of expressed 
opinieas and published data support most 
strongly the belief that those companies 
will have the best experience with female 
risks which limit the amounts of insur- 
ance on married women to policies of 
nominal size in favor of dependent chil- 
dren, issued only when the applicant pays 
the premium out of her own independent 
resources, 


Insurance Must Be Limited 


The next most favorable class of mar- 
ried women would probably be those 
insured under policies in favor of the 
children where the husband pays the pre- 
miums, where the insurance is also 
limited to a nominal amount, and where 
the need for insurance is clearly estab- 
lished, such for instance. as young 
dep endent children, and where the hus- 
band is already carrying an adequate 
amount for the protection of the wife 
and children. The word “adequate” 
should be taken as meaning a larger 
amount than is proposed on the wife. It 
is possible, of course, for a company to 
proceed on the theory that an active can- 
vass for female risks lessens the per- 
centage of speculative cases and intro- 
duces a larger proportion of _ single 
women, each of which tends toward a 
reduced mortality. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that the introduction of 
married women among risks insured. has 
in all cases produced some adverse selec- 
tion during the early policy years; and 
we, therefore, should so conduct our 
canvass and selection of risks among 
married women as to avoid that section 
or portion which experience has shown 
presents the greatest element of moral 
hazard. 

Where Speculative Dangers Lie 

The following illustrations are here of- 
fered as cases which present the element 
of moral hazard or speculation: 

(a) An elderly woman with grown 
children, the insurance in favor of the 
husband or children, where the husband 
or children pay the premiums. 

(b) A woman applying for an equal 
or larger amount of insurance than the 
husband carried on his life in the wife’s 
favor, whether the insurance proposed 
be in favor of the husband or the chil- 
dren. 

(c) Women applying for insurance 
either in favor of the husband or chil- 
dren, if the husband carries no insurance 
and is physically able todo so. 

Such a case is especially speculative if 
there are no children. 

* * x 


HOW CONVENTION COMPANIES 
WRITE WOMEN 


Thinking that the publication of the 
practices of the companies who are mem- 
bers of this organization in the matter of 
insurance of women might prove of in- 
terest, a circular was sent to each member 
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company. The following questions were 


asked : 


(1) (a) Do you insure women? (b) On 
the same terms*as men? (If not, give par- 
ticulars below.) 

Indicate your practice in the accept- 
ance of: 

(2) Unmarried women. 

(3) Married women who have borne no 
children (not pregnant at examination). 

(4) Married women who have borne 
children (not pregnant at examination). 

(5) Married women pregnant at exam- 
ination. 

(6) Joint policy on wife and husband. 

(7) If any changes have been made in 
practice during the recent past, indicate 
whether in the nature of reducing extra 
premiums and lessening restrictions or 
the reverse. 


Replies were received from 64 com- 
panies. It was somewhat difficult to 
classify the answers, as many were either 
qualified in some manner or lacked some- 
what in definiteness. The following 
tabulation, however, is believed to be 
fairly accurate and complete. The replies 
from most companies indicated that 
insurance on female lives was usually 
limited to an amount less than the maxi- 
mum for male lives. 


oe Reply. 
(1-a) 64 companies answer “Yes.” 
(2) 31 companies accept unrestricted. 


6 companies limit to 20 payment | 


life plan or higher. 

3 companies limit to endowment 
plan. 

companies accept with minor re- 
restrictions, such as the fol- 
lowing: Disability features 
not granted; not accepted on 
term plans; various younger 
ages (15-22) and older ages 
(50 and over) not accepted or 
limited in plan, other ages 
accepted. 

(3) 26 accept unrestricted. 

21 accept at periods varying from 
two to five years after mar- 
riage. (A very few of these 
limit the plan or decline if 
applicant is over a stated age 
—about 30 years on the aver- 


bo 
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age.) 

accept but eliminate disability 
features or do not grant term 
insurance. 

4 accept if husband carried equal 

amount. 

4 do not accept. 

(4) 38 accept unrestricted (except as 
to period required to elapse 
following last pregnancy). 

10 accept with minor limitations, 
such as the following: Dis- 
ability features not granted; 
not accepted on term plan; 
not above age 50. 

require the husband to carry an 
equal amount of insurance 
(one of these limits to en- 
dowments). 

6 limit to 20 payment life or 
higher. 

2 accept on joint life only. 

1 accepts but limits to endowments 

after age 35. 

1 company accepts unrestricted. 

28 companies decline. 

2 companies postpone to a date 
which follows pregnancy by 
two months to one year (the 
average. is under 6 months 
after pregnancy). 

3 ee issue with pregnancy 
rider. 

(6) 52 companies issue this plan on 
man and wife (of these 8 
limit to 20 payment life or 
better or endowments). 

2 do not issue. 

(7) 51 companies indicate no change. 

8 companies report a lessening of 

7 restrictions. 

5 companies report an increase in 

restrictions. 


ba I 





Secretary Blackburn’s Report 


Secretary 7. W. Blackburn, of the 
American Life Convention, has to be an 
encyclopedia of life insurance and legal 
information. 
man, a diplomat, a medical man, a poli- 
tician, a financier,.a philosopher, a 
mixer, in fact, be a genuine pooh-bah. 
In presenting his annual report, he re- 
cited a number of cases where informa- 
tion was asked showing the demands 
made on him not only by members but 
insurance commissioners, lawyers, stu- 
dents, doctors and organizations of 
various kinds. He also told of the leg- 
islative activities of his office, and what 
he is required to do. He has had to 
keep in touch with the various legisla- 
tures and insurance departments. 

Mr. Blackburn is of the opinion that 
it would be well if. it were possible for 
him to visit every company member 
once during each convention year. He 
has found by visiting the executives in 
their home offices that many matters of 





importance are discussed and closer at- 
tention to convention ‘detatts secured. 
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Work With a 1917 Model 


The Jefferson Standard is typical of the best that 
has come from the south in life insurance. It has 
demonstrated the fact that the section in which 
it operates has the real life insurance stuff in it. 
The company has kept up-to-date, its ‘policies are 
liberal, its agency contracts are equitable and 
modern. The management of the company is 
vested in men of life underwriting experience 
who sense the needs of the field before the field 
expresses its desires. 


Every man at the home office of the Jefferson 
Standard is a friend, and a boosting one, of every 
man who carries a rate book for the company. 
There is that harmonious relationship that is 
real and not artificial. 

Operating in Alabama, Arkansas, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Mississippi, Maryland and 
Texas. 




















Capital $350,000 
Assets over $7,000,000 Surplus over $1,100,000 
Insurance in force $48,000,000 
































He also must be a news. 








GLOBE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A new Company located in an 
exceptionally prosperous field and 
carrying a variety of up-to-the- 
minute policies. 


Positively a live wire Company 
giving a square deal to its solicitors, 
policyholders and competitors. 


Fine territory still open for pro- 
ducers wishing to connect with a 
progressive Company which co- 
operates with its field force. 


ADDRESS 


FELIX BROEKER, Secretary and Manager 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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END OF LIABILITY IS 
DIFFICULT QUESTION 


Rules of Courts Cause Uncertainty 
as to Termination of Life 
Insurance 


- 


WELLS ANALYZES FACTORS 


Construction of Ambiguities Against 
Companies Is Main Trouble— 
Effect of State of War 


The effect of various court rules on 
the final termination of life policies 
written for terms or running on ex- 
tended insurance values was discussed 
by W. Calvin Wells, counsel of the 
Lamar Life, at the meeting of the legal 
section of the convention. The ques- 
tions Mr. Wells dwelt upon were the 
following: 


“At what exact moment does liability 
cease on each of the three following 
life insurance policies, to-wit: 

“1. A 5-year term policy issued Jan. 
1, 1910, nonrenewable, premiums paid 
for five years? 

“2. Same policy as above, with pre- 
miums paid for three years. Policy pro- 
viding for 30 days’ grace, policy laps- 
ing for nonpayment of fourth year’s 
premium? 

“3. Ordinary life policy issued Jan. 
1, 1910, at age 35. Policy lapses for 
nonpayment of fourth year’s premium, 
and there is automatic extended insur- 
ance for the face of the policy for three 
years and seven months?” 


Would Want More Facts 


In discussing these questions Mr. 
Wells said: 


Should any one, or all, of the above 
questions be submitted to me for an- 
swer, I should immediately call for 
more facts in order to limit to a min- 
imum the research needed for a reply 
thereto. I would want to know what 
was meant by the word “issued,” used 
in the inquiry with reference to each 
of the above policies. Does the in- 
quirer mean by the date of issuance the 
date when the policy was delivered to 
the insured, as the word “issued” was 
held to mean in several court decisions, 
or did he mean the date of the prepar- 
ing and signing of the policy, but not 
the delivery, as held in other cases? 


Recent Trend of Decisions 


For, under the recent trend of deci- 
sions, I am persuaded that whenever 
the question does arise, the courts, 
under the well-settled and much abused 
rule to the effect that all ambiguities 
in policies will be solved in favor of the 
insured and against the insurer, the 
courts will hold the policy in force to 
the latest minute that any view of the 
contract will warrant, if to do so is in 
favor of the insured. They will hold 
especially that the insured is entitled 
to one full year’s protection under the 
policy in exchange for a full year’s pre- 
mium, and that the new or second year 
begins after the termination of the first 
full year’s protection, and so on to the 
end of the chapter. 

The result of such holding is espe- 
cially important where the contracts 
of insurance, either in the application 
or policy, provide that the policy shall 
not take effect until actually delivered 
in the lifetime and good health of the 
applicant and the first premium actually 
paid. 

I believe, however, that some agree- 
ment in the application would fix a 
definite date for the termination of the 
protection under the first premium paid 
which might be recognized and enforced 
by the courts. 

On the other hand, there might be a 
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provision that if the first premium is 
paid in cash with the application and 
if the application is approved by the 
medical director at the home office just 
as applied for, then the policy should 
go into immediate effect, even before 


the actual policy is issued. In this way 
it is possible that the insured might get 
more than a year’s protection if the 
policy was dated later than the date of 
such approval. 


Necessary to Know Date 


So, in answering the questions it is 
necessary to know the exact date when 
the year’s protection contracted for be- 
gan, so as to calculate when it ended, 
especially where no such clause appears 
in the contract, thus leaving an ambig- 
uity to be solved by the courts in favor 
of the insured. 

But, for the purpose of this paper, 
I shall take it that not only were the 
policies inquired about approved by the 
medical director at 10 o’clock a. m. on 
Jan. 1, 1910, but they were written up 
and signed and countersigned at 11 
o’clock a. m. on that same day and 
actually delivered to the insured and 
the first premium actually paid in cash 
at 12 o’clock m. on that day, to-wit, Jan. 
1, 1910. 


Time They Went in Force 


When, then, did the policies actually 
begin to be in force? Remember that 
the inquiry was as to the exact moment 
when liability ceases on said policies. 

Unquestionably, if the application 
contained the clause as to the insurance 
protection beginning as soon as the ap- 
plication was approved as applied for, 
by the medical director, and the first 








premium ‘paid in advance with the ap- 
plication, under the above facts they 
would not begin to be in force at 10 
o’clock a. m., for the premium was not 
paid until 12 o’clock m. of Jan. 1, 1910. 
If, on the other hand, there was such 
provision and the premium had been 
paid in advance, ungestionably the pol- 
icies went into force at 10 o’clock a. m. 
on Jan. 1, 1910. 


Terms Would Affect Time 


If the contract was silent as to such 
approval of the medical director put- 
ting the contract in force instantly on 
approval, and also did not require the 
policy to be actually delivered in the 
lifetime and good health of the insured, 
then, in the absence of any provision 
as to when it would go in force, under 
the law it would go in force on the 
completion of the contract, and this is 
held to be upon its date. But at what 
moment on that date? It seems that at 
the instant of the completion of the 
issuance of the policy under the above 
conditions, last above stated, and hence 


as to the three policies in question at 


11 o’clock a. m., Jan. 1, 1910. 
Effect of Delayed Delivery 


If, on the other hand, the policies 
each provided that they should not be 
in force until actually delivered to ‘in- 
sured in his lifetime and good health 
and payment of first premium, then, 
under the facts above stated, if appli- 
cant was then well, the three policies 
went into effect at 12 m., Jan. 1, 1910. 

But suppose that when the agent 
went to deliver the policies at 12 m. 
he found the applicant sick, but, never- 
theless, made a conditional delivery, 








and it was agreed by both agent and 
applicant that he was well again on 
Jan. 10, 1910; then the conditional de- 
livery would become absolute and the 
policy would go into effect on Jan. 10, 
1910, but at what moment it is impos- 
sible to tell. 


Facts Taken as Basis 


Now, having under varying circum- 
stances found the time when the three 
policies went into effect and the pro- 
tection began, to-wit, at respectively 
10 a. m., Jan. 1, 1910; 11 a. m,, Jan. 1, 
1910; 12 m., Jan. 1, 1910, and Jan. 10, 
1910 (no moment being fixed), what 
were the respective moments when the 
liability ceased? 

For the purpose of simplifying mat- 
ters, let us take it that all three of the 
policies went into effect and the pro- 
tection to insured and liability of in- 
surer began at 12 m., Jan. 1, 1910. 

When, then, was the moment when 
liability on policies Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
ceased? 

As to policy No. 1, it being true that 
no days of grace are allowed, if the rule 
laid down in the Halsey case (167 S. W. 
986) is to be literally and to the mo- 
ment applied, it would end at 12 noon, 
Jan. 1, 1915. 


Won't Count Part of Day 


But, strange to say, the court in that 
case found the end of the first year 
on a rule. or basis such as would cause 
the first year’s protection under policy 
No. 1 to cease at midnight, ending Dec. 
31, 1910, and not 12 noon, Jan. 1, 1911; 
and under the same rule of. extension 
for the next four years, would expire 
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at midnight Dec. 31, 1914, and not 12 
noon, Jan. 1, 1915. 

_ The exact moment was not mate- 
rial, it is true, in said Halsey case, the 
day only being material. The only 
theory on which the moment of termi- 
nation of the policy is fixed at midnight, 
that I can see, is that fractions of days 
will not be considered in estimating 
time; that as the policy became in force 
on Jan. 1, 1910, it will, for purposes of 
computation of time, be held to have 
begun the first instant of Jan. 1, 1910, 
and the first year expire the last instant 


of Dec. 31, 1910, and so on, each year 
of the five. 


Bules as Applied 


I am inclined to believe that the 
correct view is the latter, and that 
policy No. 1 gave protection to the 
last instant-of Dec. 31, 1914. 

It is, however, remarkable what a 
dearth of authorities there is throwing 
light on this subject as to the exact 
moment liability ceases on life insur- 
ance policies. 

As to policy No. 2, under the rule 
which I state I believe to be the cor- 
rect one, protection and liability ceased 
the last instant of Jan. 30, 1913. 

As to the third policy, the termination 
of liability for the third year was the 
last instant of Dec. 31, 1912. Then be- 
gan the three years and seven months 
automatic extended insurance, and the 
termination of liability was the last mo- 
ment of July 31, 1916. 

Let it be remembered, however, that 
the above terminations are based upon 
the undisputed commencement of each 
risk during the day of Jan. 1, 1910, and 
if there were any ambiguity as to when 
the liability commenced, then the 
courts would construe the termination 
of liability as being earlier or later, 
whichever led to protection of the in- 
sured as against the insurer. 


Intervention of War 


And now, having reached these con- 
clusions, cannot counsel be assured that 
he has fully covered the subject and 
answered the questions? Not so, for in 
these troublous times it is possible that 
the reason why the last two policies did 
not have their fourth payment made 
was that a state of war was in exist- 
ence between the nation of the insured 
and the nation of the insurer and what 
effect that condition of affairs could 
have as excusing or not excusing the 
default will have to be considered. 

Let us, for the sake of brevity, take it 
that such war began three months prior 
to the termination of each of the above 
policies. The weight of authority is to 
the effect that the intervention of war 
does not terminate, but merely sus- 
pends the contract. And this is the 
view taken by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Decision of Highest Court 


In Mississippi it was held that where 
the insurer had an agent in the coun- 
try of the insured during the war the 
declaration of war did not per se re- 
voke the agency nor make it unlawful 
for the agent to receive premiums 
which were tendered, and a payment 
or tender to such agent saved the in- 
sured from being in default as to pay- 
ment of premiums. 

This case, on appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was re- 
versed and, with several dissenting 
opinions, remanded. That court held 
that while the contracts were suspended 
all that the insured could recover was 
that equitable value which the policies 
had at the time default was made in 
the payment of premiums, to be ascer- 
tained in a prescribed manner: 

In conclusion, as unjust as it seems 
to be, no answer to the three queries 
can be given until it be known whether 
it be to the interest of the insured that 
the protection and liability shall begin 
early or late, so that under the am- 
biguity rule the court can, accordingly, 
fix the maturity early or late. 





WHEN INCONTESTABLE 
POLICY IS CONTESTABLE 


Guilford A. Deitch Gives History 
of and Explains Policy 





Clause 
TALKS TO LEGAL SECTION 


Says Execution by Law and Substitu- 
tion Are Only Grounds for 
Compromise Claims 


Guilford A. Deitch, compiler of the 
Insurance Digest and well known in- 
surance attorney of Indianapolis, ad- 





ing away with direct warranties. The 
companies, however, continued to re- 
sist claims long after the issuance of a 
policy, and in some cases where’ the 
insured had paid for fifteen years or 
more. 

To meet this condition of affairs 
some of the states, notably Missouri, 
adopted a statute that no statement in 
the application should be deemed a 
warranty or material to the risk unless 
the matter misrepresented. contributed 
to the death of the insured. These 
statutes went far beyond the evil to be 
remedied as there are many matters in- 
quired about in the application, as 
family history, previous sickness or 
disease, which might not contribute 
to the insured’s death, but which would 
be sufficient reason to the medical di- 
rector to decline the risk. 


Contestable Period Limited 


The states then began to adopt 
statutes making a policy incontestable 























dressed the legal section on the ques- 
tion: “What Ground, if Any, Exists for 
a Life Insurance Company to Compro- 
mise a Case After the Contestable 
Period?” In part Mr. Deitch said: 


Prior to the adoption of the incon- 
testable period in policies it was cus- 
tomary to make all answers in the 
application warranties. It became cus- 
tomary for companies to contest the 
payment of the policy whenever there 
was the slightest breach of warranty, 
although the breach may have had 
nothing whatever to do with the risk. 
In one case the company resisted pay- 
ment for a breach of warranty as to 
the number of brothers and sisters the 
insured stated he had had. The answers 
in the application being direct war- 
ranties, the court held that there could 
be no recovery on this policy. 

A number of states then adopted a 
statute reducing all answers in the ap- 





plication to representations and do- 








after a certain period has elapsed from 
the date of the issuance of the policy. 
The most general period named in 
these statutes is two years, and all com- 
panies operating in states which do 
not have a statute making policies in- 
contestable after a certain period have 
by force of competition added such a 
clause to their policies. Under the 
Massachusetts statute it has been held 
that the companies cannot name a 
period less than two years. 

The New York Life formerly issued 
a policy absolutely incontestable from 
date, but it was compelled to pay so 
many claims under this form of policy 
that it has now made its policies in- 
contestable after two years from date. 


Limitation Uniformly Upheld 


Notwithstanding the incontestable 
clause, some companies have attempted 
to defeat its operation on the ground 
that the insured was guilty of fraudu- 





lent misrepresentations, but the courts 
have uniformly held that the incontest- 
able clause is a valid clause and it 
means just what it says, that the policy 
shall be incontestable on the ground of 
fraud, or any other ground, if the con- 
testable period has passed. The inten- 
tion of such clause in the policy of a 
company is virtually saying to the in- 


sured: “We will take two years in 
which to ascertain whether your rep- 
resentations are false or not and 


whether you have been guilty of any 
fraud in obtaining the policy; and if 
within that period we cannot detect 
any such falsity or fraud we will obli- 
gate ourselves to make no further. in- 
quiry and to make no defense on ac- 
count of them.” 


Substitution Invalidates Policy 


Of course if the person in whose 
name the policy is issued was not the 
person who signed the application and 
who was examined for the insurance, 
then the minds of the parties never 
met on one of the essentials of the con- 
tract and the contract never became 
effective. If these facts could be proved 
the court would exonerate the com- 
pany from all liability and would up- 
hold any compromise the company 
might make of the claim. 


Some Illegal Contracts Valid 


One subdivision of the question is, 
“If a Policy Is Issued in Defiance of 
the Laws of the State, That Is, in Vio- 
lation of Public Policy, or as Specula- 
tion, Somebody Other Than the In- 
sured Paying the First and All Subse- 
quent Premiums.” It is not all con- 
tracts forbidden by law that become 
absolutely void from inception. The 
courts uniformly hold companies that 
issue policies in a state where they 
have not complied with the laws of the 
state regulating the right to do busi- 
ness therein. Of course if a company 
were not authorized to issue the form 
of contract so that its action was ultra 
vires then the court would absolve it 
from liability, but the mere fact that 
a policy may have been secured as a 
speculation, bringing it within the defi- 
nition of wager contracts, this of it- 
self would rot absolve the company 
from liability under the policy. Some 
courts formerly held that the fact that 
the policy was a wager contract ren- 
dered it void absolutely, but the gen- 
eral doctrine now is that such contracts 
are not void as to every person, but 
would only be void as to the person 
having no insurable interest in the life 
of the person insured, but that never- 
theless the legal representatives of the 
insured would have the right to sue on 
the contract and recover the amount 
insured. In such a case I believe if a 
compromise were effected the court 
would uphold the settlement. 


Contestable After Reinstatement 


The courts have uniformly held that 
a reinstatement of a policy which has 
lapsed makes a new contract subject 
to all the terms and conditions of the 
een ract as it originally stood and that 
as to any statement, representation or 
warranty contained in the application 
for reinstatement the contract enters 
a new period of contestability for the 
time named in the policy. 

The courts have quite uniformly held 
that even after the contestable period 
has passed, if the insured is executed 
for murder that the policy thereby be- 
comes absolutely void and there can 
be no recovery. 


Conspiracy Not a Defense 


Another subdivision which has been 
suggested is, “If a Conspiracy Exists in 
Which the Examiner, Agent and Appli- 
cant Agree to Defraud the Insurance 
Company.” I do not believe that these 
facts would be any defense to an action 
on a policy after the contestable period 
had passed. As said by the supreme 
court of Georgia in the case of Insur- 
ance Company vs. Robinson, 104 
Georgia 256; “Where parties enter into 
a contract which from its nature ap- 
pears an effort of one party to per- 
petrate a fraud upon another, and it is 
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stipulated therein that the party who 
is liable to be defrauded shall have a 
specified time in which to make in- 
quiry as to the acts and conduct of the 
other party, he is on notice by the 
very terms of the contract itself that 
fraud may be involved in it, and the 
duty is upon him to commence at once 
an investigation into the acts, conduct 
and representations of the other party; 
if the time fixed is such that the in- 
formation which would show that a 
fraud had been perpetrated could have 
been by the exercise of ordinary 
diligence obtained, then the parties are 
bound by the contract as, to time and 
after the lapse of that time fraud is 


RIGHT TO DISPOSE OF 
POLICY IS DISCUSSED 


W. H. Hinebaugh of Central Life 
of Illinois Reviews Law 
on the Subject 


INTEREST OF BENEFICIARY 


Person Named Takes Vested Title 
in Absence of Stipulations to 
the Contrary 


At the meeting of the legai section 
of the convention W. H. Hinebaugh, 
general counsel of the Central Life of 
Illinois, discussed the topic, “Clauses 
Reserving to the Insured the Right of 
Assignment and Change oi Bene- 
ficiary.” The right of assignment seems 
to exist under most policies, so as to 
make the assignments binding on the 
insured, while the right to change the 
beneficiary may or may not be re- 
stricted. An interesting point brought 
out was that in the absence of stipu- 
lations to the contrary, the right of a 
beneficiary descends to her legal rep- 
resentative if she dies before the in- 
sured, and the insured cannot name a 
new beneficiary. 

Provision in Policies 

Mr. Hinebaugh said in part: 

The provision granting to the in- 
sured the right of assignment I find 
quite uniform in language and effect in 
practically all companies, the usual 
form being: “No assignment of this 





no longer a defense. While all of this 
is true it is equally well settled that 
the contract which has for its founda- 
tion a wilful fraud may be validized 
and enforceable by the negligence of 
the party who was the victim of the 
fraud.” Such being the law, no court 
would uphold a compromise which 
might be effected on any such claim. 


How Clause Affects Grace Period 


Most policies now contain a grace 
period. Where the policy provides for 
grace of one month this means a calen- 
dar month. It is held that where the 
last day of grace falls on Sunday the 
insured has all of the succeeding Mon- 
day in which to pay his premium. 
Where the insured dies within the 
days of grace the company is liable. 
And this would be so even though 
the insured had declared his inten- 
tion of lapsing the policy. If a policy 
was made incontestable one year from 
its date and the days of grace did not 
expire until after the year, the fact that 
the insured may have made misrepre- 
sentations in his application would not 
affect the company’s liability on the 
policy, providing the insured died with- 
in the days of grace and after the year 
had expired. To avoid such a construc- 
tion I have advised the companies for 
which I am counsel to provide that the 
policy shall not be incontestable un- 
til after the second premium has been 
actually paid. This would keep the 
policy contestable within the days of 
grace. 

No Days of Grace on Note 


Where a policy is issued as a term 
policy the insured does not have any 
days of grace after the expiration of 
the term within which to pay the 
premium on the converted policy. Nor 
does the insured have any days of 
grace on a note which recites that it 
is given to secure an extension of time 
within which to pay the premium on 
the policy. But the fact that the in- 


sured may not have days of grace on 
a premium note or on term insurance 
would not warrant the company in 
pleading misrepresentation in the appli- 
cation after the contestable period had 
passed. 

My answer to the main 


question 





policy shall be binding upon the com- 
pany until the original or a duplicate 
thereof shall be filed at the home office; 
but in no case will the company be re- 








therefore is that no legal ground exists 
for a life insurance company to com- 
promise a case after the contestable 
period has expired, and there being no 
legal ground and the company hav- 
ing made the contract with its eyes 
open there would be no moral ground 
for such a compromise except in cases 
of substitution, and in such _ cases 
there would be no legal contract en- 
tered into; and in the case of the execu- 
tion of the insured for murder, which 
event the law says is not one insured 
against nor contemplated by a policy 
of life insurance. 


sponsible for the sufficiency or validity 
of any assignment.” 

By the rules of the common law prop- 
erty not in possession. was incapable 
of transfer and, therefore, choses in 
action were not assignable. In nearly 
all the states, however, the common 
law doctrine has been modified by 
statute. We may, therefore, safely con- 
clude that aside from any question of 
insurable interest a life insurance policy 
is assignable the same as any other 
chose in action. 


Gives Right of Assignment 


Many companies require that notice 
of the assignment must be given the 
company before it will be considered 
binding upon the company. This pro- 
vision has béen held to amount to a 
contract that the policy may be as- 
signed by giving such notice. 

It was further held by the supreme 
court of Kentucky that even though it 
is provided in the policy. contract that 
it shall not be assigned, it is a pro- 
vision that only the company can take 
advantage of and if the company con- 
sents to the assignment it will be valid 
as against third persons. 


Assignment Without Consent of Company 


In recent years a large number of 





of this provision it is not open to any- 
one else to make the objection. At 
least such is the rule announced in 
several cases. 


Not Binding on Company 


In other cases it has been held that 
where it is provided in the policy that 
it shall be assigned only with the con- 
sent of the company, an assignment 
without such consent is of no force 
against the company. 

In the case of Tremblay vs Aetna 
Life, it was held, “That a letter from 
the company stating that it would place 
the assignment on file for such atten- 
tion as it may deserve when such policy 
becomes a claim, was a sufficient in- 
dication of the company’s assent to the 
assignment.” 

In Illinois and in Maine, however, 
it has been held that the mere acknow!l- 
edgment by the company of the receipt 
of the assignment does not amount to 
an acknowledgment of liability to the 
assignee. 

In Massachusetts, Maryland and Min- 
nesota it has been held, “That where a 
policy has been assigned as collateral 
security and the debt is paid and the 
policy returned prior to any breach of 
the contract the title to the policy again 
vests in the assignor by operation of 





states have adopted standard forms of 
policy contracts and have provided by 
law that no policy of life insurance 
shall be issued or delivered in the 
state unless it contains those standard 
forms. In many of these states, notably 
Ohio, Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, the exact language of 
the assignment clauses which must be 
used in policies issued in those states 
is fixed by the statute and the language 
used is as follows: 

“No assignment of this policy shall 
be binding upon the company until it 
be filed with the company at its home 
office. The company assumes no re- 
sponsibility as to the validity of any 
assignment.” 


Valid Between Parties 


This at once raises the question as 
to the validity of an assignment of a 
life insurance policy made without the 
consent of the company. The authori- 
ties are somewhat conflicting on this 
question, but I believe it may be safely 
said that an assignment of a life in- 
surance policy is not rendered invalid 
as between the parties by a stipula- 
tion in the policy contract that the as- 
signment shall not be valid without the 
consent of the company. The courts 
holding that such. a provision is in- 
serted in the contract solely for the 
benefit of the company and if the com- 
pany does not choose to take advantage 








law without any reassignment in writ- 
ing. 
Assignment by Husband and Wife 

A wife beneficially interested in a 
policy of insurance has, in the absence 
of special statutory restrictions, the 
same rights as to its assignment that 
she has in relation to the control of 
any other portion of her separate 
estate. 

In many of the states, notably Illinois, 
Colorado, Arkansas, Pennsylvania and 
Missouri, the courts have held that in 
the absence of a contrary statute, a 
wife may assign her interest as bene- 
ficiary in a life insurance policy to se- 
cure the debt of her husband, and in 
some of the states, notably Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, it has been held that a husband 
may assign a policy payable to himself 
or his estate without the wife joining 
in the assignment. 


General Rule of Law 
It seems to be the general rule of 
law that an ordinary life policy, con- 


taining no right in the insured to 
change the beneficiary, cannot be as- 


ficiary. It is held that the delivery of 
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signed without the consent of the bene- 


a policy vests an interest in the bene- 
ficiary which no act of the company 
nor the insured can divest, and there 
are some cases holding that the right 
of the beneficiary cannot be divested by 
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assignment without his or her consent, | 
even though the contract be an endow- 
ment policy payable to the beneficiary 
only in case the insured fails to live the 
stipulated period, so as to receive the 
money himself. 


Change of Beneficiary 


In all of the states which have 
adopted standard provisions I find a 
clause providing for change of bene- 
ficiary substantially in the following 
language: 





| 


‘ : , | 
When the right of revocation has 


been reserved or in case of the demand 
of any beneficiary under either a revo- 
cable or irrevocable designation the in- 
sured, subject to any existing assign- 
ment of a policy, may designate a new 
beneficiary with or without reserving 
the right of revocation by filing written 
notice thereof at the home office of the 
company accompanied by the policy for 
suitable endorsement thereon. If any 
beneficiary shall die before the insured 
and the insured shall not designate any 
new beneficiary, the interest of such 
beneficiary shall be payable to the in- 
sured, his or her executors, administra- 
tors or assigns.” 


Doctrine of Vested Interest 


In view of the doctrine of vested in- 
terest it follows that under a policy of 
ordinary life insurance which contains 
no reservation of the right to change 
the beneficiary the consent of the bene- 
ficiary first designated in the policy is 
necessary to render valid a substitution 
of beneficiaries. 

In New York, Connecticut, Minne- 
sota and Louisiana and perhaps other 
states, it has been held that the in- 
sured cannot divest the original bene- 
ficiary of her interest by inducing the 
company to accept a surrender of the 
original policy and to issue a new one 
naming another beneficiary. 

I think it may be regarded as ele- 
mentary that in the absence of a clause 
reserving the right to change the bene- 
ficiary, the consent of the original bene- 
ficiary named is necessary to a valid 
change. 

Rights of Beneficiaries 


In accordance with the rule that a 
beneficiary in a policy in which no 
right of divestiture is reserved is the 
further rule that ordinarily, if the bene- 
ficiary dies before the insured, her 
rights so vested pass to her representa- 
tives and upon the death of the in- 
sured, the proceeds of the policy be- 
long to the representatives of the bene- 
ficiary and not to the estate of the 
insured. This rule, however, does not 
preclude the estate of the insured from 
participating in the proceeds, if the in- 
sured is under the law of descent of 
property entitled to share in the estate 
of the beneficiary. 





“If you don’t get all that’s coming to 
you, you’re lucky.” 














COURSE IN ACTUARIAL 


SCIENCE FOR LAWYERS 


Should Be Taught in All Law 


Schools, Says James 
C. Jones 


DOZEN LECTURES ENOUGH 


Outline of Course That Will Help 


Eliminate Law’s Delay, as Given 
at St. Louis 


James C. Jones, senior member of the 


law firm of Jones, Hocker, Sullivan & 
Angert, 


St. Louis, counsel for the 
American National of that city and pro- 
fessor of insurance law at St. Louis 
University, delivered a paper before the 
legal section on the question: “Should 


| Law Schools Include an Outline Study 


or Primer Course in Actuarial Science?” 
He said: 


The law’s delay has been a subject 
of complaint since the beginning of civ- 
ilized time. 

As lawyers we know that the imper- 
fections, the uncertainties of the law, 
the incapacity of lawyers, the want of 
learning, ability and capacity in judges, 
are more legitimate subjects of com- 


| plaint than the mere delay in its admin- 
| istration—indeed, it is largely these 


imperfections and shortcomings of the 
votaries of the law, coupled, to be sure, 





with the inherent defects in the science 
itself and its administration, which 
really give rise to the much complained 
of “law’s delay.” ; 

Better Votaries of Law Needed 


Let me not be understood, however, 
as filing an indictment against the bar 
and bench; nor is it my purpose to 
assail the science of the law as such. 

It goes almost without saying that 
we need better lawyers and better 
judges, just as we want everything else 
better that can be bettered. 

If we want better judges we must 
have better lawyers, and if we want bet- 
ter lawyers we must begin their im- 
provement while they are in the mak- 
ing. 

Can Companies Supply Teachers? 

Can we as lawyers, associated with 
the life insurance interests, help the law 
schools by suggestion and cooperation 
to turn out lawyers better equipped to 


deal with the questions which are from | 


time to time presented by the particu- 
lar interests which we represent? 

One branch of the law with which 
every lawyer and every judge has to do 
some time, and in most instances many 
times, is life insurance. It is not to be 
expected, and I do not urge, that every 
lawyer shall become either a practical 
or a theoretical actuary as a necessary 
qualification for the right to practice 
law, but I submit that it ought to be 
required as the condition of every law- 
yer’s right to practice that at least the 
fundamentals of those things with 
which he must deal should be a part 
of his acquisition if it is practical to do 


this within a reasonable time and with- 


















out too great a waste of time and men- 
tal effort. 


Twelve Lectures Sufficient 


The knowledge of the fundamentals 
of life insurance, requisite for the law- 
yer and judge, can be learned in ten or 
a dozen lessons of two hours each. 

It is our duty in the near future to 
direct the attention of the law schools 
to the importance of instruction on this 
subject, and further to proffer to the 
law schools within reach of the home 
offices we represent the necessary in- 
structors on this subject. Either home 
office counsel or the actuary can, with- 
in a very short while, so equip himself 
as to give the necessary lectures on this 
subject in a manner entirely practical 
for the student or lawyer. desirous of 
acquiring all the information which is, 
or may be, necessary to the proper dis- 
charge of his professional duties. 


Outline of St. Louis Course 


If it be thought that I am too san- 
guine about this, permit me to say that 
I have tried it, in a small way, and know 
somewhat whereof I speak; for, during 
my career as professor of insurance law 
at the law department of the St. Louis 
University a large part of my lectures 
dealt with this very subject. How much 
good they did I can not say, but I per- 
sonally know of some of the graduates 
of that school who have put to good 
use the special information thus ac- 
quired. 

The suggested lectures, whether by 
lawyer or actuary, could develop the 
following propositions: 

1. That life insurance is no mere 
gambling chance in which the insurance 
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ABOUT THE 1916 DIGEST 


In producing a work which you yourself feel is good, it adds a great deal to the feeling of satisfaction if the persons for whom 
you have done the work also feel that it is good and take the trouble to tell you about it. One of the chief causes of satisfaction in 
the publication of the POLICYHOLDER’S DIGEST has been the instant response and congratulations of the men who have paid 
their money for a copy. Immediately following publication of the POLICYHOLDER’S DIGEST we have in past years received 
innumerable letters from the users of the book voicing their satisfaction in their purchase and we have taken considerable satisfaction | 
in reprinting a page or so of these letters each year in THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER. 


A. F. Colwell, general agent of the Union Central 
Life, at Fargo, N. D., expresses exactly our feeling 
toward the DIGEST. We are working all through 
the year on its improvement. We have felt satisfied 
with the book each year but have never been con- 
tented. The same is true this year. We feel the 
1916 edition is the best book which has been put 
out as yet, but 1917 and succeeding years will be 
better. Mr. Colwell says: 

“I believe your 1916 DIGEST is without a 
doubt the best book on the market today for 
the insurance field man. It certainly is a won- 
derful improvement over last year’s edition, 
and with a few more issues, it would seem, 
you will have it nearly perfect. It seems to me 
that the natural changes which are made from 
year to year will make your book a complete 
manual of information on life insurance.” 


EARLY DELIVERY 


Special Agent D. Geyer, of the Mutual Life, at 

Pomeroy, Ohio, has confidence from his previous ex- 

erience that the 1916 edition is better than ever 

fore. Following is his letter, which was written 
May 3, 1916: 

“Your DIGEST has been just the book all life 

men need and as it has been used by the writer 

for several years past and been improved each 

year, no doubt you have done the same this 

year. As I have not had time to look it over 

am paying for it, taking it for granted that im- 

provement has been made, as heretofore. Thank- 

ing you for delivering it so early, I am,” etc. 


J. Augustine Smith, general agent of the Penn Mu- 
tual at South Bend, Ind., writes as follows: 
“In connection with this book I desire to 
compliment you on the perfection of its de- 
tails. It is enlarged, amplified and made to 
reach the absolute needs of the life insurance 
underwriter, giving one at a glance a com- 
prehensive summary of each contract, each 
company and the actual cost of the insurance. 
It is, indeed, a great work and you are de- 
serving of the highest praise in the develop- 
ment of it to its perfect present state.” 


MORE VALUABLE THAN EVER 


Burton H. Saxton, general agent of the Connecti- 


cut Mutual, at Fort Dodge, has used the DIGEST 
for several years. Mr. Saxton says: 
“T consider this publication more valuable than 
ever in its completeness.” 


Particularly noteworthy, we think, about the DI- 
GEST is the fact that the agents of the younger 
companies find it fully as helpful as do the repre- 
sentatives of the biggest companies in the country 
and they are, perhaps, even more ready to express 
their appreciation. The following letter from Super- 
visor L. S. Saunders, of Little Rock, Ark. of the 
Security Life of America, is just a sample: 

“I have had time to only partially review it but 
have noticed several things that make it a big 
improvement over the other editions I have used. 
May say that I have never found any incorrect 
data at the time of publication.” 


Here is another letter from a representative of 
one of the western companies. I. Will C. Holman is 
general agent of the Guaranty Life of Davenport, 
Iowa, at Mason City. 

“T have gone over this edition very carefully 
and in my opinion it is the most helpful life 
insurance book that I have ever had occasion 
to see.” 


OF WONDERFUL ASSISTANCE 


John G. Lewis, district manager of the Security 
Mutual Life of Lincoln, is another agent of a west- 
ern company who believes that the DIGEST is the 
greatest book published. Following is his letter: 


HOLDER’S DIGEST and the most complete 


“I am more than pleased with the POLICY- 








work of the kind issued by any company, and 
of wonderful assistance to every agent in the 
field. Wishing you abundance of success, I 
am, etc. 


MEET’S INDUSTRIAL MAN’S NEEDS 


The requirements of the industrial agent, who is 
out on the street all day long and who in connection 
with his industrial debit already has a large kit to 
carry, are very severe. All of the industrial com- 
panies which write ordinary insurance are making 
extensive use of the DIGEST. They find that the 
book is practically as easy to carry as one of the 
small vest pocket books and at the same time con- 
tains a world of information which the smaller books 
cannot furnish. 


J. C. Scheider, superintendent of the Prudential, 
at Waterbury, Conn., writes as follows: 

“Replying to your communication of March 7 
in reference to the POLICYHOLDER’S DI- 
GEST used extensively in the Waterbury dis- 
trict last year, I wish to state that I believe that 
the same is of great assistance to the staff and 
assure you that you will receive an order for 
the 1916 copy of this book, and I believe that 
any insurance man will become more com- 
petent by the use of your book.” 


H. M. Childs, who is agent of the Metropolitan, 

at Guthrie, Ky., has this to say about the DIGEST: 

“This is certainly a fine piece of work for the 
man in the field.” 


Another Kentucky agent of the Metropolitan, F. M. 
Stiver, of Richmond, writes us: 
“We consider it a very complete publication, and 
rd early renewal is our best testimony to that 
act.” 


BEST IN HIS LIBRARY 


Manager O. C. Watson, for instance, of the Mutual 
Life, at Denver, askedus to write allof his agents 
and authorized us to quote him as follows: 

“Your manager, Mr. Watson, has requested us 
to write and urge you to purchase a copy of the 
POLICYHOLDER’S DIGEST, and states it is 
the very best publication in his library and more 
frequently referred to than any other. He feels 
confident if you use it for one year you will 
never in the future be able to do without this 
service.” 


Here is what another Mutual Life manager, E. E. 
McDonald, of Portland, Me., says about the. DI- 
GEST: 

“T think you have the best all round book on 
the market, and I will be glad if you will send 
your circular to the following men:” 

East and west, north and south, the complete in- 
formation which the DIGEST gives makes a per- 
fect equipment for the life agent, no matter in 
what part of the country he may be working. Here 
is a letter from an agent in the insurance Athens 
of America, Victor A. Moreau, who represents the 
Mutual Benefit Life, at Hartford: 

“This will be the third copy I have ordered 
and I wish to advise that it is a splendid book 
for the life insurance agent, so complete and 
concise.” 


AGENTS DEMAND IT 


More companies this year than ever before have 
furnished the DIGEST to their agents, usually in 
lieu of some other book. The following letter, from 
A. D. Hindman, vice-president of the American Life 
of Des Moines, shows why: 


“We shall appreciate it if you can find a copy 
of the 1915 edition of the DIGEST for our 
office files. We sent the last copy in our office to 
our Oregon state agent who is in need of such 
a work. He writes us that he finds it very help- 
ful and considers it much the best selling help 
that we have placed in his hands.” 


The demand for the book is coming from the field 


men, who find by actual experience in selling insur- 
ance that the DIGEST is the most helpful book for 
them. We quote a few more letters from company 
officials : 
“The office was indeed delighted to receive your 
POLICYHOLDER’S DIGEST, and to note the 
remarkably convenient arrangement of the data. 
It is as you say a very good encyclopedia of 
insurance knowledge.” 
H. M. Holderness, manager of agencies, 
George Washington Life. i 


“I want to say to you that you have accom- 
plished a ten strike in your POLICY- 
HOLDER’S DIGEST. From a quite thorough 
investigation of the book, permit me to say 
that it is very compact, complete and conven- 
ient.” 

Sidney A. Foster, secretary, Royal Union 

Mutual Life. 


ALL COMPANIES SHOWN 


Another western company official writes: 
“The stand which your company has taken in 
incorporating data relative to all companies re- 
gardless of whether they purchase the book or 
not, I believe makes the book most valuable, 
and :we should like to be able to encourage 
you if possible.” 


J. L. Mitchell, general agency manager of the 
Western Life Indemnity, of Chicago, has admired 
the DIGEST since the first edition came off the 
press. Here’s the way he ordered his 1916 copy: 

“Please send me a copy of the 1916 edition of 
the POLICYHOLDER’S DIGEST. Can't 
keep house without it. It is the insurance men’s 
condensed encyclopedia of information, always 
— for the busy man who is always on the 
job.” 


Ira C. Richardson, agent of the Union Central 
i at Thief River Falls, Minn., writes us as fol- 
Ows: 

“This is the third issue of yours I have had, and 
it is a great improvement on former issues.” 


Another Union Central agent, E. J. Light, of 
Washington Court House, Ohio, has also used the 
DIGEST for a number of years. This is what he 
says of the 1916 edition: 


“T notice that you have made some valuable 
additions to the former splendid publication. It 
has been of great assistance to me.” 


An experience extending over twenty-five years 
certainly should give an agent good judgment. We 
were pleased to receive the following letter from W. 
S. Croy, special agent of the Mutual Life, at Toledo: 


“T have been with the Mutual Life for over 25 
years. It is the most complete insurance 
DIGEST that I have ever had, and I could not 
have done without it. 


Here is one more letter: 


“T regret I haven’t a dozen or more good agents 
under me, doing a good business, that I would 
be able to order that many of your DIGESTS, 
which ought to be in the hands of every 
solicitor.” 
John F. Bass, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
Erie, Pa. 
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company wagers the face of the policy 
against the annual premium that the 
insured will survive the year (or other 
insurance term); but, on the contrary, 
is based upon thoroughly tested statis- 
tics, which show the actual cost of the 
insurance and that this cost can be de- 
termined in advance with equal, and, 
indeed, greater precision than can be 
determined in advance the cost of grain, 
live stock or any of the staples. 


Mortality Table Explained 


2, That these statistics are found in 
the several mortality tables, only one 
of which is. standard at any given time 
and place; that the standard mortality 
table used at any particular time and 
place scarcly covers a page of ordinary 
print, and that an hour’s consideration 
of it will, with proper explanation, show 
him how it is possible, by its use, to 
learn the present value of a given 
amount of insurance at any age, and 
that, this present value being ascer- 
tained, it is a simple mathematical 
problem to divide this into ten, fifteen 
or twenty annual payments and thus 
create the limited payment premiums 
for these terms, or that to divide this 
present value into annual payments co- 
incident with the ordinary remainder of 
life of the insured, creates the ordinary 
life policy and the appropriate net pre- 
mium; and again, that by taking the 
present value by the mortality table of 
insurance for a given term of years and 
dividing this into annual payments, the 
term premiums are produced. 

Technical Phrases Defined 


3. That “reserve” or “net value” is 
that part of the premium which exceeds 
the cost, by this table, of the insurance 
already run, which accumulated and 
added to from premiums subsequently 
paid is held in reserve to meet that 
part of the cost of the insurance which 
future premiums will not meet. 

4. That the law generally and the 
science of insurance deal with net pre- 
miums, and not gross premiums and 
that the latter is simply the net pre- 
miums, plus an appropriate estimate of 
the amount necessary to cover expenses 
and is called “loading,” because these 
expenses are a load which must be met 
as part of the cost, just as certainly as 
death and taxes—in this case, the load- 
ing being in fact in part for taxes. 


GETTING THE CONVENTION 
HABIT 





A. E. Werkhoff, president of the La- 
fayette Life, is coming to be considered 
a regular attendant at American Life 
Convention meetings. Mr. Werkhoff 
became president of the company two 
years ago, having been a director since 
its organization. He is quiet, and pays 
strict attention to business, aiming to 
get the full good of the meetings with- 
out making too much fuss about it. He 
seldom takes part in the discussions, 
but he is on the job all the time. 





Reynolds a Veteran 


J. B. Reynolds, president of the Kan- 
sas City Life, was one of the two men 
who first conceived the idea of the 
American Life Convention, was one of 
the three men who signed the first call 
for the meeting, and was one of the 
charter members. Mrs. J. B. attended 
the first meeting, held in St. Louis in 
1906, and hasn’t missed one since. J. 
B. says she would be present whether 
he was or not. She is as thoroughly 
interested in the work of the conven- 
tion as he is. 





Only Three of the “Old Guard” 


Of the “Old Guard,” the men who or- 
ganized the American Life Convention, 
only J. B. Reynolds, president of the 
Kansas City Life, and Guildford A. 
Deitch, general counsel of the Reserve 
Loan Life, and T. W. Blackburn, who 
has served as secretary since its or- 
ganization, attended the St. Louis meet- 
ing. H. Robison, of the Bankers’ 
Reserve, and W. A. Lindley of the Se- 
curity Mutual of Lincoln, are among 
the regulars who did not attend. 





EXHAUSTIVE PAPER BY 
MAJOR C. A. ATKINSON 


Reasons for Statutes Prohibiting 
Removal of Cases to 
Federal Courts 


MANY DECISIONS CITED 


Original Justification for Laws Re- 
moved by Change in Minimum Nec- 
essary to Confer Jurisdiction 


Major C. A. Atkinson, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Federal 
Life, read a very exhaustive paper be- 
fore the Legal Section on “Statutes Pro- 
hibiting Removal of Cases to the 
Federal Court—How They Came and 
Why.” He cited many decisions from 
both federal and state tribunals on such 
laws and on points bearing on the case. 
Some of the comments on the question 
follow: 


I think probably the real reasons 
given by the courts for the enactment 
of such statutes will be found in quo- 
tations from two decisions: 

“The reason for the statute is not dis- 
trust of the federal courts, but the prac- 
tical denial of justice that results, in a 
sparsely settled state like ours, if the 
case must be tried one hundred or two 
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hundred miles from where the parties 
and witnesses reside. Domestic insur- 
ance companies enjoy no such immu- 
nity, but must try their cases in the 
vicinage.” 

“The statute extended to these for- 
eign insurance companies the privilege 
of doing business in this state on equal 
footing “with domestic companies. Ex- 
perience showed their power to harass 
the citizens of the state doing business 





tT 


with them, by removing actions on their 
policies from courts of the vicinage to 
distant and expensive tribunals. Hence 
the provisions of both statutes.” 

Early Laws Were Justified 


Of course all know that in different 
states there usually are not more than 
from one to three cities in which the 
federal courts meet and many times it 
would be a hardship upon a beneficiary 
to be compelled to attend the federal 
court because residing many miles from 
the place where such court is held. It 
is possible, if not probable, that under 
such conditions there would be in- 
stances where, because of inability to 
attend federal court and secure attend- 
ance of witnesses, the beneficiary prac- 
tically would be prohibited from main- 
taining the suit. 

When the minimum amount neces- 
sary to confer jurisdiction on the fed- 
eral court was less than it is now the 
above reasons probably had much to do 
in bringing about the enactment of such 
statutes because the average policy was 
more than the minimum jurisdictional 
amount required for removing a case 
from the state to the federal court; 
consequently more cases could be re- 
moved than at the present time when 
the jurisdictional amount is larger and 
is above the face of the average policy. 

Possibly contributing in some states 
at least to bringing about the enactment 
of such legislation were the following 
conditions: Local juries look with 
more favor upon the claims of parties 
bringing suits against life companies 
than they do upon the claims of the 
companies and the local jury, of course, 
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is obtained from the county in which 
the action is brought. 


Some Reasons for Statutes 


Many times the jurors know or have 
heard of the insured and the beneficiary. 
They are impressed often with the idea 
that the company having issued the 
policy and the insured having died, the 
heneticiary should be paid the face of 
the policy. 

Where a cause is tried in the federal 
court, of course, the jurors are brought 
from different parts of the state, and 
hence such a jury would be more likely 
to be free from prejudices for or against 
either party to the action—they would 
be removed to a large extent from the 
local influences. 

Judges of the state courts are elected 
for a certain period of time; most of 
them desire to be reelected and con- 
sciously or unconsciously this fact may 
have its influence at times in bringing 
about certain results in cases brought 
against insurance companies. The fed- 
eral judges hold their offices for life if 
they behave themselves. 

My observation has led me to believe 
that when a, man has been elected a 
judge he still remains a human being. 


Laws Substantially Upheld 


It would appear from some decisions: 


that the Supreme Court of the United 
States questions the right of the state 
to the powers claimed or to the extent 
claimed. 

It may be that some day under the 
decisions there will be a conflict be- 
tween public policy and police power. 
The state courts have upheld tena- 
ciously this power and unquestionably 
will resent any limitations or restric- 
tions thereof by the federal courts. 

To what extent the doctrine of public 
policy will be held superior to that of 
the public power of the state, no one 
can foretell. 

Possibly the time is not far distant 
when there will be limitations at least 
to this police power, which is based 
upon the right of each state to regulate 
corporations in the exercise of their 
franchises so as to provide for 
public safety, health and welfare. 


Police Power Over Corporations 


The courts also hold that corpora- 
iions are amenable to the police power 
of the state to the full extent that nat- 
ural persons are subject to its control. 

But some of the courts have gone 
turther and hold corporations amen- 
able to this police power, where the 
individual would not be. 

it might be difficult to establish the 
proposition that a law prohibiting a 
company from removing a case from 
the state to the federal court is based 
upon the power of the state to provide 
for the public safety, health and wel- 
tare. 

In view of the numerous decisions by 
state and federal courts sustaining the 
validity of such statutes, I am very 
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much inclined to the opinion that it 
will be a long time, if ever, before this 
legislation will be held in conflict with 
the constitution and laws of the United 
States. Considering what seems to be 
the settled laws on this question, to 
hold such legislation unconstitutional, 
would bring about, it seems to me, a 
conflict between state and federal deci- 
sions and result in much confusion and 
uncertainty. 


Uniform Court Made Law 


For some years there has been a 
growing demand for uniform laws on 
insurance, certainly a consummation 
devoutly to be hoped for and which to 
some extent has been realized. But a 
consummation much more devoutly to 
be hoped for is uniformity in court- 
made law. Really it is distressing 
where on a given question the courts 
of one state hold one way and just 
across the line the courts of another 
state hold the law to be something else. 

While it may be a “pipe dream” to 
hope for uniform decisions by the 
courts of the nation and of the states, 
yet I believe much can be accomplished 
in this regard by persistent, intelligent 
and systematic effort. 

In this work this section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention can do much. 


Danger in Social Insurance 
ln many states at this time different 


crganizations are aggressively at work 
for state insurance. I opine that the 





American Life Convention and _ its 
members have a duty to perform in the | 
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interests of their policyholders, their 
beneficiaries and the insuring public in 
exposing the fallacies and _impractica- 
bility of state insurance and the impos- 
sibility of its accomplishing expected 
results. 

A tentative draft of a bill for com- 
pulsory health and accident insurance 
has been prepared which its authors 
and supporters expect to introduce in 
at least twenty legislatures during the 
coming winter. This proposed legisla- 
tion includes every person employed in 
the state at manual labor under any 
form of wage contract, except home- 
workers, casual employes and employes 
of the United States, of the states and 
municipalities. In this bill it is pro- 
vided the state shall pay one-fifth, the 
employers and employes the balance. 
This proposed legislation should have 
attention, it seems to me. 


Compulsory Insurance Un-American 


The circumscribing and limiting indi- 
vidual liberty unjustly is one of the dan- 
gers which, in my opinion, are confront- 
ing the American people today not only 
in the life insurance business but in 
practicaly every other line of business. 
Please understand that I am not only 
not opposing but I am in favor of that 
publicity of the affairs not only of life 
insurance companies, but of all corpora- 
tions, which will give to the people 
definite and correct information as to 
these corporations, so that the public 
will have sufficient information to de- 


| termine for themselves whether or not 
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their affairs are being conducted hon- 
estly, justly and equitably in the inter- 
ests of all concerned. Proper publicity, 
I think, will do more than any other 
one thing to hold officials of corpora- 
tions in the line of duty, efficiency and 
honesty. This is a day when the people 
have a right to demand and are de- 
manding efficiency and honesty in the 
administration of national, state and 
municipal governments and also in the 
management of corporate business. 


Work for Insurance Workers 


I think the executive, legal, agency 
and medical departments all have re- 
sponsibilities in this great work of 
showing the public that the business of 
life insurance is being honestly con- 
ducted, that policyholders and_ their 
beneficiaries are receiving and will con- 
tinue to receive a “square deal.” To 
bring about conditions which will result 
in satisfying the public of these things 
will do more than anything else to fur- 
ther elevate the business and weed out 
incompetent and dishonest officials and 
agents, if there are any such. 





Don’t be content with doing only your 
duty. Do more than your duty. It’s the 
horse that finishes a neck ahead that wins 
the race.—Andrew Carnegie. 





The biggest life insurance paper in 
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Tees $ 325,000.00 
_ _ eer 1,281,909.93 
1907 . 2,158,315.62 
fee 2,344,449.12 
Ear eet 3,037,135.59 
_ eee 3,760,237.71 
MES «Saucony 4,451,264.48 
gS aig cocaine 5,756,690.86 
_ Bers 7,011,554.27 
Me Ss Acces 8,655,788.49 
ee eee 10,231,921.21 
Sept. ist 1916.. 11,527,000.00 


Total Dividends to Policyholders exceed Total Death Claims by $25,000 
Exclusive territory open in Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. 


The Company has made steady progress from the 
day it was organized. From its inception it has adhered 
It has not entered the race for 
“Service to Policyholders’’ is its watchword. Low 
initial premiums, large annual dividends, and a strict 
observance of the spirit of mutuality have established 
the Company in the esteem of its policyholders. 
regard for the rights and welfare of its agents, and its 
constant stand for sound practices and its cordial atti- 
tude toward all legitimate life insurance interests, have 
won for it the respect and good will of life insurance 


to sound principles. 
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men in general. 
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The men in the field know its value. 
This year more copies have been sold than were printed last year. 


DIGEST WINS APPROVAL 


Comments by the field workers who use it 
The best test of the POLICYHOLDERS’ DIGEST of American Life Insurance is its 


actual usefulness in the field. The fact that it contains full information about ALL 
American life companies, their rates, policies, dividends and insurance and financial 
exhibits, all compacted into a volume that slips easily into a coat pocket, is scarcely 
more important than the fact this information is arranged so as to be instantly available. 
Last year’s edition was sold out in two months. 


and be sure of getting a copy of the 1916 edition. 


Some comments by purchasers are as follows: 


Saltville, Va. 
I .think the book is one of the ay I have 
ever seen, and I think a lot of it—J. G. Penn, 
Equitable, N. Y. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
It is a valuable work and should be in the 
hands of every life insurance -man.—H. A. Ward, 
Union Central. 


CANNOT GET ALONG WITHOUT IT 


Lewiston, Idaho 
I find the Policyholders’ Digest very complete 
and very useful. The more I use it the more I 
feel that I cannot get along without it—D. A. 
Evans, Union Central. 


Chicago, IIl. 

I believe that the book is just what I want, 
as it, contains an sabundance of information ina 
concise manner and is of convenient size-—Max 
Gluck, Mutual Benefit. 


TO GET THE FACTS 


Fulton, N. Y. 
The Policyholders’ Digest received and am well 
pleased with same. It certainly makes an easy 
way of ascertaining true conditions.—Charles W. 
Hobbie, Mutual Benefit. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Our agents thought the 1915 Policyholders’ 
Digest was one of the best things they had, and 
we are pleased to add our recommendation to 
the many you have received—H. M. Grinn 
Gen. Agt., Mutual Benefit. 


Bloomington, Iil. 

I received the one copy a short time ago and 
upon examination of the same, found it to be the 
most complete and helpful publication of its 
kind that I have ever seen. I am very anxious 
that my sub-agents have a copy for their own use 
and have recommended it to all of them—Sage 
H. Kinnie, Dist. Agt., John Hancock, Mut. 


MOST COMPLETE WORKING TOOL 


Columbus, O. 
I like it very much, and find it a very convenient 
source of information brought up to date. The 
Digest is the most complete working tool of our 
profession—W. O. Miles, Spec. Agt., John Han- 
cock Mut. 


Topeka, Kan. 
Will say I have been using the Digest for sev- 
eral years and could hardly get along without it— 
Geo. Godfrey Moore, State Mer., Germania. 


WILL NEVER DO WITHOUT IT 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
It is all you claim and I will never do ’ without 
it—H. G. Werner, Bankers, Ia. 


Raleigh, N. C. 

I have gone through this last edition and find 
it the most complete publication of life insurance 
I have seen in my 20 years as a life insurance 
man.—Edwin H. Jordan, Gen. Agt., Atlantic Life. 


“SERVICE” 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
I wish to express appreciation for the Service 
which the Digest affords.—Joseph C. Kiley, Dist. 
Agt., Penn Mutual. . 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This book contains very helpful information 
and I certainly would not like to be without it 
in the future—William O’Bryon, Supt., Old Line 
Bankers Life. 


San Angelo, Tex. 
It certainly has a fund of information for life 
insurance agents.—J. B. Frickey, Spec. Agt., 
Union Central. 


WORTH MORE 


Bloomington, Til. 
Your book is worth more than the from 
every standpoint, and I am glad I bought them.— 
R. H. Hitchins, Dist. Mgr., Mutual, N. Y 


Cadiz, Ohio. 
Am very much pleased with it. It will be a great 
help to me.—Mrs. Lola E. Ray. 





Iowa City, Iowa. 
Will say that I am very well pleased with the 
copy. It surely has a world of information in 
it for the size of the book.—Lon Wellman, Dist. 


Agt., Union Central. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

I have a copy of this book, and so far as I 
have had occasion to examine it, it appears to be 
all you claim for it—B. H. Timberlake, Gen. Agt., 
Provident Life & Trust. 


SURPASSES EXPECTATION 


Ogden, Utah. 
Policyholders’ Digest received and found in 
every way surpassing expectations. Believe it 
Ey best thing out—M. E. LeBlanc, New York 
ife. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
I fully appreciate your splendid service to the 
profession in the publication of this book.—Paul 
M. Smith, Dist. Agt., Northwestern Mut. 


Crete, Neb. 
I am pleased indeed with the book—S. L. 
Mains, Old Line Bankers Life. 


“EXCEEDINGLY VALUABLE” 


Phoenix, Ariz. 

I have not taken time to study it carefully, 
but have seen enough to know that it is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable book—James N. Lowrance, 
Spec. Agt., Union Central. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
I have used the work through 1915 with pleas- 
ure and profit—F. K. Ployer, Mutual, N. Y. 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
I received the copy on the 6th inst. and regard 
it a complete library on the subject of life insur- 
ance.—W. C. Snyder, Mutual, N. Y. 





Order quickly 


Oelwein, Ia. 
Your book is very fine—L. J. Doctor, Dist. 
Agt., Union Central. 


Sparta, Wis. 
Just received the Digest and am very much 
pleased with it as far as I have been able to 
look it over.—A. E. Howard. 


A “PEACH” 


Van Wert, Ohio. 
She is a “peach.”—Charles N. Poling, Union 
Central. 


Salina, Kan. 
I enclose herewith check for $2. 50, payment 
of 1916 Policyholders’ Digest, which is worth the, 
— H. Cloubier, Field Supt., Franklin 
ife 


Little Rock, Ark. 
I am more than pleased with your Digest.— 
Gus Bertner, Spec. Agt., New York Life. 


Davenport, Iowa. 

I like the publication very much, and after 
inspecting the 1916 volume, may conclude to or- 
der extra numbers.—Frank H. Perry, Gen. Agt., 
Penn Mutual. 


“COULDN’T BE BETTER” 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
I do not see how it could be better—W. M. 
Straus, Union Central. 


Mendon, Mich. 
I have been a subscriber to the Policyholders’ 
Digest for two years, and like it better than any 
other book for —_ companies and their 
policies, especially —J. E. Olney. 


Weatherford, Okla. 
I like my Digest fine. Just what an agent 
needs.—George C. Warlick. 


Ephrata, Pa. 
I am well pleased with the books.—John M 
Royer, Asst. Supt., Prudential. 


Lamar, Col. 
I regard it as one of the most thorough pub- 
lished.—L. N. Homsher, Spec. Agt., Mutual, N. Y. 


Winchester, Tenn. 
I like your Digest. The best book of the kind 
I have ever examined.—Will E. Walker, Mutual 
Benefit. 
Bozeman, Mont. 
Please enter my order for a copy of the Digest. 
There’s nothing better for field work.—E. f Ss. 
Moore, Dist. Mer., Mutual, N. Y. 
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URGES CONVENTION 
TO BACK FEDERATION 


Need Is Seen for Educational 
Effort in Combating State 
Insurance 


DANGER IS NOT FAR OFF 


Companies Should Tell Their Policy- 
holders the Truth About the 


Perils at Hand | 


Thomas F. Daly, of Denver, presi- 
dent of the Capitol Life and prominent 
in the insurance federation movement, 
presented a paper which was not on 
the regular program, entitled, “The 
American Life Convention’s Position 
on State Insurance and the Federa- 
tion Activities.” Mr. Daly believes that 
the American Life Convention should 
cooperate with the Federation in com- 
bating the state insurance heresy. He 
said in part: 

Is it ethical for the American Life 
Convention to promote the best inter- 
ests of insurers? Is it in order for the 
American Life Convention to formulate 
ideals in regard to social insurance 
which may be of benefit to its policy- 
holders, the public and associated com- 
panies? Or, is it consistent for the 
American Life Convention to permit 
without protest state insurance in any 
form without acquainting its members 
and their policyhoiders with the unre- 
liability of so-called state fund insur- 
ance, ‘to point out the unscientific as 
well as the illogical methods by which 
this propaganda has been introducing 
itself into our social system? 

Duty Is Plain 

The duty of the American Life Con- 
vention is plain—to aid and assist in the 
distribution of literature of the Insur- 
ance Federation and to encourage the 
organization which is trying to main- 
tain fair play and legitimate competi- 
tion as against exclusive, so-called state 
fund insurance. 


State Creates a Trust 


Time was, and not so long ago, when 
a trust was regarded with great sus- 
picion; in fact, both political parties 
were so strong in their feeling against 
trusts that a special law was passed 
to handle the situation and a board of 
control was organized with a view of 
obtaining for the people just rates and 
fair competition, in order that the most 
reasonable. prices might obtain and 
what was called “Operating in Re- 
straint of Trade” was considered bad 
form. 

Witness the change: Ohio, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, . Nevada—violating the sacred 
principles of the republic against trusts 
and creating combinations which in 
many cases mislead the people, leav- 
ing hundreds of unpaid claims. Wit- 
ness the degradation of West Virginia! 


State Insurance in Wisconsin 


Observe the attempt at state fund life 
insurance in Wisconsin. Gradual de- 
cline of this institution only because 
of lack of funds to conduct an agency 
campaign. With expenses for getting 
business paid by the taxpayers, an in- 
stitution of this kind might have been 
a stumbling block in the pathway of 
legitimate insurance for a number of 
years. It is not the loss of business 
which causes me to ponder; it is the 
doubt that is cast upon honest private 
insurance and the evident desire on 
the part of advocates of such funds to 
leave the impression of excessive costs 
on the part of the companies. 

Under the circumstances, is it not the 
duty of the Presidents’ Association and 





THOMAS F. DALY, Denver, Colo. 
President Capitol Life 





the American Life Convention to be 


educators? 
Stand Indifferently By 


We stand indifferently by, waiting 
for the crack of some new announce- 
ment that may be detrimental to our 
business and we wonder amazingly 
how such things are brought about. In 
our semi-quiescent condition, we do not 
see the duty we owe to our policy 
holders and, further than that, the 
duty we owe to progressive civiliza- 
tion. 

All branches of the insurance busi- 
ness are attacked by bacteria more 
deadly than the yellow fever germ, 
when applied to the social life of the 
country. How far shall the govern- 
ment go in its misdirected efforts to 
saddle upon the people unlimited taxes 
to provide the funds for unnecessary 
experiments, particularly in a business 
which could be more: readily handled 
by private enterprise? Look for a mo- 
ment at the recent ship-building bill, 
which we anticipate will become a law, 
providing that the government shall 
engage in building ships for com- 
mercial purposes. Why? Because po- 
litical influence seems to think the 
building of ships by the government 
a better method of compensating its 
citizens than to provide bonuses for the 
development of its ocean trade by 
private capital. 

Should Use Educational Means 


Shall we justify our right to citizen- 





ship in a way that will stop these loose 
methods and shall we use our mailing 
lists to convey the truth to the mil- 
lions of policyholders and, through ed- 
ucation and organization, endeavor to 
halt and correct attempts at legisla- 
tion which are proving detrimental to 
good business? 

Is it not time that the American Life 
Convention, together with its coopera- 
tive brother, the Presidents’ Associa- 
tion, jointly take such action as will 
enlighten the policyholders of all com- 
panies upon the evils of certain classes 
of legislation? The plan suggests a 
medium for distributing information 
which cannot be equalled. 


Should Tell Record of Insurance 


There should be no speculation of 
any kind in scientific insurance. The 
millions paid in indemnities, the serv- 
ice rendered, the justification of mor- 
tality tables, the fund of experience in 
all lines of insurance, should be the 


| strongest bid to the public for recogni- 


tion, yet have the insurance companies 
one more duty to perform; that of pub- 
licity of facts regarding matters in 
which the public are vitally interested. 

If the American Life Convention and 
the Presidents’ Association desire to 
render valuable service to the whole 


| people which will undoubtedly result in 
| the betterment of insurance conditions 





as well as the relations between private 
enterprises and the public and for the 
propagation of the ideas which carry 
out the spirit of independence in busi- 
ness, free from the domination of poli- 
ticians and from governmental inter- 
ference in that it has been conducted 
upon a plane which admits of no cause 
for interference and its dealings are so 
fair as to call for the endorsement of 
all the people, then nothing like the 
South Carolina incident could have dis- 
turbed the public peace. Publicity 
would have defeated the law in the 
legislature before it could have been 
enacted. 
Should Protect Business 


The action of this body is desired 
not alone by those who make insur- 
ance a profession, but the business in- 
terests of the country whose operations 
depend largely upon sound insurance, 
which can best be furnished by private 
enterprise. The business of insurance 
is one that may not be lightly tam- 
pered with, without affecting the finan- 
cial interests of the country. Thus 
the Federation operations, which are 
nonpolitical, rightly directed, perform a 
two-fold duty: properly serving the 
public by acquiring and dispensing cor- 
rect information. 

For these and other reasons which 
I have advanced in support of sound 





A. F. HALL, Pt. Wayne, Ind., 
Vice-President Lincoln National Life 





insurance, I am of the opinion that 
the American Life Convention: should 
collaborate with the Federation. 


WESLEY IS POPULAR MEMBER 








Vice-President of Standard Life of 
Pittsburgh Is Interested in Con- 
vention Work 





In spite of his Boston accent, Frank 
A. Wesley, vice-president of the Stand- 
ard Life of Pittsburgh, has become a 
very popular member of the American 
Life Convention. There is nothing of 
the cold and clammy east about him, 
except his accent, and the western com- 
pany officials like him thoroughly. He 
is whole-souled and genial, makes good 
friends easily, and is whole-heartedly 
interested in the work of the conven- 
tion. 

His visit to the St. Louis meeting 
was particularly mteresting to him as 
it gave him a good chance to visit with 
John G. Hoyt, vice-president of the 
Missouri State Life, and to inspect the 
company’s new home office building. 
Mr. Wesley started Mr. Hoyt in the in- 
surance business, with the Columbian 
National Life at Cleveland. Mr. Hoyt 
later went to Cincinnati, where. he or- 
ganized the Cincinnati Life, which later 
purchased the Hartford Life and con- 
solidated it with Missouri State. 





A genuine service to the life insur- 
ance man—the life insurance news, hap- 
penings in the business, new policies, 
new rates, new dividends, published 
weekly in THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER. 








For Agency Contract Write 
F. L. BROWN, 








ROCKFORD LIFE > 


Vice-President and Agency Manager 











HOME OFFICE 


Trust Building 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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Roster of Convention 








— CENTRAL LIFE. 
. M. Woollen, President. 
EA Meyer, Vice- President. 

AMERICAN LIFE, Iowa. 

H. ryan, Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. 

AMERICAN "NATIONAL, Missouri. 
Erle E. Salisbury, Assistant Actuary. 
James C. Jones, General Counsel. 

W. Frank Smith, Superintendent of Agents. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL, Texas. 

R. Anderson, Actuary. 

ATLANTIC LIFE. 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Vice-President. 
J. A. Hodges, Medical Director. 
7 RESERVE LIFE. 
C. Wagner, Secretary. 

BANK SAVINGS LIFE. 

Eugene Sallee, Secretary. 

CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE. 

Marshall Diggs, President. 

CAPITOL LFE. 

Thomas F. Daly, President. 

CEDAR RAPIDS LIFE. 

J. P. Kendall, Vice-President. 

CENTRAL LIFE, Iowa. 

George B. Peak, President. 
H.’G. Everett, Secretary. 
Dr. Thomas C. Denny, Medical Director. 
W. I. Fraser, General Agent. 
CENTRAL LIFE, Illinois. 
H. W. Johnson, President. 
S. B. Bradford, Secretary. 

CENTRAL STATES LIFE, Missouri. 
James A. McVoy, Vice-President. 
Philip White, Assistant Secretary. 
Dr. Fe i Jacobson, Medical Director. 

Grossman, General Counsel. 

COLUMBIA LIFE, Ohio. 

L. ughn, Superintendent of Agents. 

COLUMBUS. MUTUAL LIF 
D. E. Ball, Secretary. 

Noah B. Spangler, Vice-President. 

COMMONWEALTH LIFE, Omaha. 
Frans Bw President. 

F. J. Uehling, Secretary. 

Clark O’Hanlon, General Counsel. 
FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE, Kansas. 
James P. Sullivan, Vice-President. 

E. B. Jewett, Secretary-Treasurer. 

FEDERAL LIFE. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, President. 


C. A. Atkinson, Vice-President and General Counsel. 


FIRST NATIONAL LIFE, South Dakota. 
C. W. Martindale, Secretary. 
FOREST CITY LIFE. 
A. D. Warner, President. 
G. W. Brearley, Secretary. 
FRANKLIN LIFE. 
G. B. Stadden, President. 
Henry Abels, Secretary. 
rr WASHINGTON LIFE. 
Milair, Secretary. 
GERMAN AMERICAN LIFE, Iowa. 
L. H. Koch, Vice-President. 
GERMAN AMERICAN LIFE, Nebraska. 
G. L. E. Klingbeil, President. 
GERMAN MUTUAL LIFE. 
J. Meyer, Secretary. 
Fred B. Patton, Superintendent of Agents. 
E. A. Gross, General Agent. 
GREAT NORTHERN LIFE, Wisconsin. . 
William A. Fricke, President. 
GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE, California. 
J. E. Higdon, Assistant Secretary and Actuary. 
GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE. 
O. S. Carlton, President. 
James A. Stevenson, Vice-President. 
Earle Johnson, Assistant to President. 
J. W. Hurst, Assistant Secretary. 
Dr. J. H. Florence, Medical Director. 
L. A. Carlton, General Counsel. 
GUARANTY LIFE, Iowa. 
L. J. Dougherty, Secretary. 
ILLINOIS LIFE. 
R. W. Stevens, Vice-President. 
J. B. Ruth, St. Louis Manager. 
INDIANA NATIONAL. 
C. D. Rencik, President. 
E. E. Weston, Agency Manager. 
V. R. Rudd, Treasurer. 
C. E. Henderson, General Counsel. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
E. B. Raub, Vice-President and General Counsel. 
INTERMEDIATE LIFE. 
Fred Baker, Secretary. 
J. F. Baker, Assistant Secretary. 
F. Y. Johns, Superintendent of Agents. 





INTERNATIONAL LIFE. 
Massey Wilson, President. 
INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE. 

W. W. Moore, Vice-President. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE. 
G. A. Grimsley, President. 

C. W. Goold, Treasurer. 
KANSAS CITY LIFE. 

J. B. Reynolds, President. 
LAFAYETTE LIFE. 

A. E. Werkhoff, President. 

A. E. Stuart, General Counsel. 
LAMAR LIFE. 

W. Q. Cole, President. 

Dr. J. F. Hunter, Medical Director. 

W. Calvin Wells, Counsel. 


Lagos NATIONAL LIFE. 


Hall, Vice-President and General Manager. 
Prandin B. Mead, Secretary. 
aan 25 gy i LIFE, Iowa. 
. Davis, Assistant Secretary. 
mnndiaden LIFE, Missouri. 
D. Boone, Jr., "Secretary. 
O. V. Dodge, Vice-President. 
MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE. 
G. W. Steinman, Secretary. 
H. B. Arnold, General Counsel. 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE. 
E, W. Randall, President. 
T. A. Phillips, Secretary-Treasurer. 
MISSOURI STATE LIFE. 
E. P. Melson, President. 
John G. Hoyt, Vice-President. 
Thomas Lawrence, Secretary. 
William King and Guy Wilson, Agency Supervisors. 
George Graham, Actuary. 
C. R. Dudley, Medical Director. 
Sam B. Jeffries, General Counsel. 
MONTANA LIFE. 
J. M. Miller, Secretary-Treasurer. 
NATIONAL LIFE, U. S. A. 
W. S. Donahey, Auditor. 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE, New Mexico. 
George Roslington, Secretary. 
A. B. McMillen, President. 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE, California. 
Dr. W. W. Hitchcock, Medieal Director. 
Francis M. Hope, Actuary. 
OHIO STATE LIFE. 
John M. Sarver, President. 
Irving S. Hoffman, Vice-President. 
OKLAHOMA NATIONAL LIFE. 
O. E. McCartney, President. 
J. B. Hilliard, Secretary-Treasurer. 
OLD LINE LIFE. 
F, J. Tharinger, Assistant Secretary. 
PAN-AMERICAN LIFE. 
E. G. Simmons, Vice-President. 
PEOPLES LIFE, Illinois. 
A. Dwight Hoy, Secretary. 
L. J. Arnold, Assistant Secretary and Actuary. 
Walter H. Eckert, Counsel. 
PEOPLES LIFE, Indiana. 
E. O. Burget, "Secretary. 
PEORIA LIFE. 
Emmet C. May, President. 
J. 7 Wolfenbarger, General Counsel. 
ysong, Secretary-Treasurer. 


O. 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE. 

Ernest M. Blehl, Actuary. 
PIONEER LIFE, North Dakota. 

J. J. Feckler, Vice- President and Secretary. 

William A. Scott, President. 
PITTSBURGH L., & T. 

Frank Ewing, General Counsel. 
PREFERRED LIFE, Michigan. 

W. A. Watts, President. 

R. S. Wilson, Secretary. 
RESERVE LOAN LIFE. 

G. A. Deitch, General Counsel. 

G. L. Stayman, Secretary. 


(Continued on Next Page.) 


COME WEST with the 
First National Lite 


A STRONG, AGGRESSIVE WESTERN COMPANY 
Attractive Policies Reducing Premiums Double Indemnity 
Opening New Territory—Liberal Contracts. 

Capable Writers and Organizers Wanted for State and: District 
Managers. Write Home Office, PIERRE, S. DAK. 
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ROCKFORD LIFE. 


R. B. Sturtevant, Secretary. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, Nebraska. 


Wray A. Lindly, Superintendent of Agents. 


SOUTHERN STATES LIFE, Georgia. 


W. L. Moore, President. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE. 


Harry L. Seay, President. 
John F. Onion, General Counsel. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE. 


T. W. Vardell, President. 


STANDARD LIFE, Pennsylvania. 


Frank A. Wesley, Vice-President. 
Dr. E. W. Stevenson, Medical Director. 


STATE LIFE, Indiana. 


Charles F. Coffin, Vice-President. 
C. H. Beckett, Actuary. 


TWO REPUBLICS LIFE. 


A. H. Redes, Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager. 


UNITED STATES ANNUITY & LIFE. 


Floyd Bone, Manager. 


WEST COAST-SAN FRANCISCO LIFE. 


Francis V. Keesling, Vice-President and General Counsel. 


WESTERN LIFE, Iowa. 


James H. Jamison, President. 
Harry D. St. John, Assistant Secretary. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE, Indiana. 


D. P. Campbell, President. 
H. H. Orr, Counsel. 


WESTERN UNION LIFE. 


R. L. Rutter, President. 4 
Charles Timblin, Assistant General- Manager. 








System Means Money 


q TIME is an agent’s only capital. If a company only made a loan now and 


then, leaving most of its money in bank, it would still get a small return on’ 


its daily balances. 


q There are no daily balances on an agent’s time. Wasted time brings no 
returns. If an agent took the commission on his last policy, went down to 
a dock and dropped coins through a crack, he would not be wasting money 
any more surely than when he wastes time. 

q Loafing is not the only way in which time can be wasted. There is a 
strong temptation to ‘‘call it a day’’ when an application has been closed, 
or a promising interview secured; b t more time is lost from lack of system 
than by deliberately quitting before quitting-time. 


q The waste is not all in the office or at a moving picture show. Many an 
interview, with the time spent in getting it, is wasted because of the lack 
of enough information to present a definite proposition. Even if an agent 
has gathered all the information he needs about a prospect, it often takes 


considerable time to arrange it or to gather it off the backs of envelopes, : 


out of note-books, or off scraps of paper stuck somewhere in his desk. 


@A lot of good, hardworking agents spend considerable time preparing 
their interviews for the day. They assemble their information, lay out a 
route, and start off. They are keen, live solicitors, and pick up informa- 
tion about new prospects as they go along. There’s the rub. A lot of their 
work results in Jost motion because they have no way of keeping the infor- 
mation they secure. 


@ Private card systems are expensive, and often not the best. A simple, 
flexible, workable system has been devised for the average solicitor. It 
includes 200 cards, an oak desk file, and a leather pocket case for carrying 
cards. Information gathered can be put directly on a card carried in the 
pocket case, and the card can be filed upon return to the office. Prospect 
cards for the day’s interviews can be taken from the desk file and carried 


in the pocket case. 


@ Time formerly spent in arranging scraps of information is saved, and the 
distance between calls is cut down use the route can be carefully 
planned. Prospects near to each other can be seen on one trip. The day 
need not be shortened because the next prospect is too far away, and the 
spirit of work is not broken by standing around wondering whom to see next. 


@Some agents who realize the value of system have spent considerable 
money having a system made according to their plans. Sometimes the 
plans are workable and sometimes not, and the cost of one system is as 
much as for a dozen, owing to the expensiveness of one-order manufacturing. 


@A simple, adequate system for the average agent is manufactured in 
uantities and is sold complete for $2.50. It may be obtained from The 
Wantenn Underwriter. 


@ The outfit will be sent on approval to reliable agents. 





The Western Underwriter Company 
Cinci: ti—Chicago—New York 
Please oot me the complete SYSTEMATIC SALESMANSHIP Outfit, express prepaid, 
consisting of: 
t card case; 3. One set each of monthly, daily, alpha- 
2 Que leather Saeaniet anotn. of which one betical and blank =a tee omy ~ 
hundred are padded for use in leather case; 4. One solid oak card index desk file. 
I agree to pay $2.50!uponfreceiptfof theOutfit in good condition. 








Intensive Cultivation Pays 





L. K. Mason, general agent of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines at Hast- 
ings, lowa, believes in intensive culti- 
vation in life insurance as well as in 
agriculture. He lives in one of the 
richest sections of the greatest corn 
state in the country. 

The aim of practically all the farm- 
ers in Mr. Mason’s territory is to cul- 
tivate each acre so as to produce the 
greatest amount of corn possible. Mr. 
Mason’s aim is to cultivate each pros- 
pect so as to produce the greatest 
amount of insurance possible. He 
works along this line by cultivating 
families. 

When a man once has been written 
by Mr. Mason, he proceeds to write as 
many of the relatives of that man as 
possible. Following are records of re- 
markable success which he has made 
in writing members of two of the lead- 
ing families in his district: 

Family Number One 
Number 1 
No. 2 (brother) 


(brother) 
(brother) .. 


(daughter) 
(daughter) 


b 

(brother) 
(son) 
(cousin) 
(cousin) 
(brother) 
(brother) 
(brother) 


Total 

In both the families Mr. Mason has 
written all the policies listed within the 
short space of three years. Both still 
afford good prospects, too, and Mr. 
Mason says the family system provides 
an.endless chain of the finest prospects 
in the world. 











Just Plain ‘‘Bill’’ 











He was just plain “Bill” to the boys 
on the road out in Kansas, and when 
one spring he donned his overalls for 
the last time and stepped down from 
his engine at the roundhouse to go into 
the life insurance business, they all 
wished him all the: good luck in the 
world. 

s s es 

The spring was wet and the summer 
was worse, and the mud was nearly 
knee deep along all the roads. Livery 
men declined to rent their teams and 
autos refused to turn a wheel in the 
deep mud. It seemed as though every- 
thing must remain at a standstill until 
the rainy season was over if that time 
ever came. Life insurance men hung 
close to their firesides, farmers were 
tied up on their farms. Business was 
bad for everybody, and the people 
ought to know for they all said so, 
except “Bill.” . 

e668 

When he found that he could not 
rent, beg, buy or steal any vehicle to 
move him over the thoroughfare so 
as to get at the prospects along the 
the roads, he bought rubber boots 
that reached clear to his hips and other 
paraphernalia suitable for the muddy 
roads. He put a rate book in one hip 
pocket, bunch of applications in the 
other, pipe, tobacco and a : doth brush 
in other pockets and waded out along 
the soggy trails, 


The farmers had plenty of time on 
their hands, so did “Bill,” and at the 
end of a month he had to return to 
the general agent’s office for a new 
bunch of application blanks and a new 





pair of rubber boots. He had used up all 
the blanks and worn out the boots. 
“Bill” agreed with the general agent 
when he said, “Gee, ‘Bill’ you have 
written every family in the county, and 
yet some guys say business is punk.” 

“It is,” said Bill, “but even punk will 
burn if you go at it right.” 





“PEP, PUNCH AND PI” 


James P. Sullivan, vice-president of 
the Farmers & Bankers Life of Wich- 
ita, was the proper man to put in charge 
of “Pep, Punch and Pi” in one period 
of the American Life Convention as 
they called the Friday night executive 
session at St. Louis. His middle name 
is “Pep.” That’s what’s sending the 
Farmers & Bankers along at the rate 
it’s going. James P. gets out with the 
agents and sends them along so fast 
that they don’t stop going until three 
months after he’s left town, and by 
that time he’s back again to give them 
a new start. 

He started in in the insurance busi- 
ness in the home office of the American 
Central Life, later going to the home 
office of the Illinois Life. He went out’ 
west, a perfect stranger, but it didn’t 
take long for him to take hold. His 
company is making good, and is one of 
the comers of the west. 





CARRIES HIS BOTTLE ALWAYS 


Guilford A. Deitch, general counsel 
of the Reserve Loan Life, has one 
hobby and one recreation, and that is 
insurance conventions. The only va- 
cation he takes during the year is to 
attend the American Life Convention, 
the insurance commissioner’s meeting, 
and any other insurance conventions 
that are convenient. And wherever he 
goes he takes his bottle of Poland water. 
Guilford hasn’t a suspicious nature, ex- 
cept in regard to water, and if he has 
to drink water, he wants to be sure it 
is good water. “Deitch” would fit bet- 
ter with a case of Anheuser Busch, but 
nevertheless, it is the two-quart bottle 
of Poland water that makes the bulge 
in G. A.’s grip. 





FECKLER HAS MADE GOOD 


J. H. Feckler, of Fargo, N. D., vice- 
president and secretary of the Pioneer 
Life, took hold of the company several 
yearg ago, with the idea of closing it 
out. He needed the money to swing a 
banking deal, and no one thought the 
company could make a go of it, any- 
how. So he took it to see what he 
could do. He got an offer which would 
have brought a fair return to the stock- 
holders on their investment, but he 
wasn’t satisfied. So he kept monkeying 
with the company until first thing he 
knew he had a real company going in 
first class style. Now it has $18,000,000 
in force, and is writing the biggest busi- 
ness of any company in the state of 
North Dakota. Last year it wrote over 
$5,000,000. Expenses of getting busi- 
ness have been kept low, mortality is 
low, and the company has as bright a 
future as any in the west. 





Life Insurance Decision 


The determination of the effect of a 
temporary violation of a policy of life 
insurance, ceasing before loss, depends 
upon the terms of the conditions or war- 
ranties violated, taken together with 
other provisions relating to them. 

In case the language used indicates an 
intention that no reduction should be 
made because of a violation of certain 
Stipulations unless the violation con- 
tinued up to the time of the insured’s 
death, it is obvious that temporary trans- 
gressions which ceased before the loss 
occurred will not relieve the insurer from 
liability for the full amount. The fact 
that during the first year of the life of 
an insurance policy insured engaged in a 
business which he was prohibited from 
engaging in _for a year is held in the 
South Dakota case of Edmonds v. Mutual 
L. Ins. Co., 144 N. W. 718, annontated in 
50 L. R. A. (N. S.) 592, not to prevent 
recovery on the policy for loss resulting 
after the expiration of the year, if en- 
gaging in that business during the pro- 
— time did not contribute to the 
oss ; 





“Prosperity may make a man; adversitv 
proves him.” : . 
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|OUR WAY 








WE UNDERSTAND 


Managed by men who understand 
the agent’s problems and help him 
solve them through the practical 
co-operation of home office officials 
and field supervisors. 


ASK ANY INSURANCE 
AGENT 


in our territory—no matter what 
company he is with—and you will 
hear a good word, for there are 
no knockers on Lincoln Life. 


OUR HOME STATE 


Although we cover only one-fourth of our home 
state as yet, we write more business in it than any 
other company—barring Industrial companies. 


OUR SALESMANSHIP 
BULLETIN 


issued weekly, is a crackerjack. It is not full of 
theoretical “bull,”” but of proved, practical ideas 





Our way will coin.the coin for you 
_As nothing else on earth can do. 


RECORD OF GROWTH: 
FOR 10 YAFRS 


SEPTEMBER Ist 
1906 $1,600,000 
1908 $2,700,000 
1910 $5,100,000 
1912 $7,800,000 


» $21,200,000 
m $28,500,000 





SEE POCKET INDEX FOR 
COMPLETE RECORDS 











that will help solve your field problems. It will 
help any life insurance salesman, no matter with 
whom or where employed. 


We will be glad to put you on the mailing list 
without obligation on your part, and we 


‘will NOT write afterwards soliciting you to 


join our agency forces. 


If you want the help of this service, write us. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ARTHUR F. HALL 
Ist Vice-President and General Manager 


FRANKLIN B. MEAD 


WALTER T. SHEPARD 
3rd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
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' Ghe SUCCESSFUL WESTERN 
COMPANY 





RECORD FOR TEN YEARS: 


4 L] 
a Assets increased from - - - $357,000.00 to $6,498,435.30 
LI Insurance in force, increased from -— - $5,000,000.00 to $87 ,000,000.00 
O O Surplus to Protect i dase increased . | | | 
} from : - - $31,784.00 to 773,832.61 
; | Paid Policyholders more than - - - - $4,000,000.00 | 
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KANSAS CITY 
L I F E comb aay . 


KANSAS CITY _ - MISSOURI. 





This Company is a business builder, is a real 
constructive force in the great western domain. It takes 

- on the vigor of the section of the country now experiencing 
its greatest prosperity because of its productiveness. 














There is an individual character and tone to 

; Ee aR BREA R o q the field men of the Company. They are stamped with a 

personality that wins. They are loyal, enthusiastic, and 

believe in the article they sell. Men who have never engaged 

in the life insurance business heretofore have made phe- 

nemenal ih aaa with this Company. WHY? We can 
“show you.” 


J. B. REYNOLDS 
President 


FRED W. FLEMING 
Vice-President 
ene q We are still growing. Will write $25,000,000 

new business during 1916. Former experience is unnec- 
essary in selling | our ‘policies. is 

















































